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MR. GEORGE 8S. WHEELER. 


The following sketch of Mr. George S. Wheeler, of 
Hillsboro Co., N. H., was kindly written by Mr. H. A. Fish, 
who evidently is well acquainted with Mr. Wheeler: 


The subject of this sketch was born in Hillsboro Co., N. 
H., on the farm where he now lives, as did his father and 
grandfather, who built the house over 100 years ago. The 
son, **‘ George,” had charge of the farm for several years be- 
fore the death of his father, which occurred in 1892. Mr. 
Wheeler bought his first colony of bees in 1856. This colony 
was the center of attraction for a long time. When it was 
brought home it was set in a bee-house prepared forit. The 
hive was a box-hive, 12x12x14 inches, with a compartment 
on top for two 10-pound boxes of honey. Four dollars worth 
of honey was sold the first season, leaving enough in the 
brood-chamber for the winter. The costof the bees was $5.00. 


An Italian queen was bought of K. P. Kidder, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., some time in the ’60’s, for which $5.00 was paid. 
The next season some 20 colonies had queens introduced, 
reared from the Kidder queen, and about every bee reared 
from her queens showed three bands, and were as well markt 
as the old queen. When these queens took their wedding 
flight the yard was full of black drones, but Mr. Wheeler 
thinks the drones from the Italians must have mated with 
them all. But the next season, when about every drone in 
the yard was Italian, he could hardly get a queen but what 
would produce hybrid bees, largely black, so he later con- 
cluded that the first cross could not be told from pure Italians 
so far as stripes went, and he has never had reason to change 
that view. 

Since Mr. Wheeler started with Italian bees he has never 
had over 50 colonies at one time, usually about 25. He has 
always had bees on the farm since 1856. ‘The winter of 
1868 found him in Mississippi, as foreman on a plantation, 
and being an expert at hiving wild bees, he soon had a section 
of a bee-tree in the yard. They swarmed twice in April, and 
were hived in hives similar to the one described in the begin- 
ning of this article. The natives thought a hive with glass in 
the back, and boxes on top, was a Yankee invention, and 
came from all parts to see the hives. There were many wild 
swarms in the woods then, and Mr. Wheeler found quite a 
number, and had lines of more that were never traced. 


The most honey Mr. Wheeler has ever taken from one 
colony was 75 pounds, which was extracted with a Peabody 
extractor, which he has used for over 20 years. Mr. Wheeler 
has bought queens from al! parts of the country, and is always 

coking for something new and better. He had seven swarms 
ro m one colony of Carniolans in one season. The old colony 





swarmed twice in May, and the first of June these two cast 
two swarms each, and the old one anotherin August. He 
had never before nor since seen a second swarm swarm the 
same season. 

He uses the Alley queen-trap, and says there is nothing 
like it. In 40 years of bee-keeping he has never had but one 
swarm leave for the woods, and that was last year. They 
were hived four times, and then were put into a new hi¥e con- 
taining combs and honey, and carelessly left without a q ueen- 
trap, when they started for parts unknown. 


Mr. Wheeler showed mea placeon a limb of an apple- 
tree in his yard, and said that there have been hundreds of 
swarms alight on that limb, and always in the same place. 

Mr. W. believes that bees go a long way for honey, as he 
has seen Italian bees five miles from his farm, and no others 
were anywhere around; and I can vouch for that statement 

















George S. Wheeler. 


as I have seen them that far when I was hunting wild bees, 
and they had to go over a range of mountains to get home. 

In 1896 I saw Mr. Wheeler’s bees. He had avery few 
colonies, 13 I think, mostly very fine 3-banded Italians. I 
thought I would get some from him. In the spring he wrote 
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me he had not a colony of them left. They died of dysentery 
produced by honey-dew or ‘* bug-juice,” as he calls it. 


Mr. Wheeler reads all the bee-papers, and has been a sub- 
scriber to the American Bee Journal off and on since 1866, 
when Samuel Wagner was editor. He remembers when 
** Novice” (A. I. Root) first began to write on bees, and was 
very interesting. 


When a small boy it was a treat for meto go up to the 
old Wheeler farm, and see the queer things to be seen there 
—the different breeds of poultry, both land and water fowl; 
China sheep, with their funny ears, the large stock of cattle, 
etc.; but those long rows of bee-hives were what seemed to 
interest me most. I would look at them, and it seemed to me 
like a village, as some of them were built in fancy shapes (the 
old American). I have counted almost a hundred at one time, 
and as I look at what there are now, it seems quite different. 


Mr. Wheeler, whom I have known from my boyhood days 
to the present time, is a very pleasant man to meet, andis an 
interesting talker. Say ‘' bees’? to him, or ‘‘ poultry,” and 
you are ‘“‘in for it.” Out you go amongst them, andif you 
get away short of a half day you can do better than I can, or 
want to. His time in service, I think, entitles him to be called 
one of the veterans in beedom, and I hope to see some of his 
writings in the bee-papers, as they would be interesting and 
helpful. H. A. Fisu. 





























Something on the Adulteration of Honey. 


We have received the following from Hon. Eugene Secor, 
General Manager of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
which every bee-keeper should read: 


Forest City, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1897. 

My DeAR Mr. York :—I enclose acopy of three sections 

of the Iowa ‘‘Code,” bearing on the subject of pure food, and 
naming the penalties for violating the provisions thereof. 


In Iowa we have no pure food commissioner as is the case 
in some of the States. The enforcement of the Jaw will rest 
largely with the people who are interested. I would like to 
have you publish the sections enclosed for the benefit of your 
readers in this State. I know of no better way to get the in- 
formation before our bee-keepers. 


You will notice that we have plenty of law on the subject 
of adulteration. It only remains for the bee-keepers in every 
community to see that its provisions are enforced. 


If a groceryman is selling liquid glucose under the name 
of honey, call his attention to the law, and then if he does not 
quit it, have a sample of it analyzed, and if found to be adul- 
terated, file an information before a Justice of the Peace un- 
der the advice of the County Attorney. 


One such suit, if successfully managed, will drive the stuff 
out of a whole county. As a rule, grocers do not want to 
handle any article of food which is prohibited by law. If 
their attention is called to the matter they will, nine times out 
of ten, refuse to buyor sell it. I would not advise prosecut- 
ing every storekeeper who has been led to buy an adulterated 
article in ignorance of the law, until he has been notified. 
** Ignorance of the law excuses no man,” but at the same time 
we can hardly expect every man to know all the provisions of 
an ever-changing code. 


I hope, Mr. York, that you will call public attention to 
the laws in other States relating to honey-adulteration. Bee- 
keepers do not always have access to the laws of their own 
States, even. 

Perhaps we have better protection than we are aware of. 

Arrangements will soon be made, very likely, to have sam- 
ples analyzed; but before sending them it will be necessary to 
take such precautions to identify samples if they should be 
used in court. A letter to me with a statement of the case 
will receive attention and advice how to proceed. 

EUGENE SECOoR, 
General Manager U. S. Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


The three sections from the Iowa Code, which Mr. Secor 
sent, read thus: 





LAW RELATING TO ADULTERATION OF FOODS—IOWA CODE, 1897 


Sec. 4986.—No person shall mix, color, stain or powder 
any article which enters into the composition of food, drink 
or medicine with any other ingredients or material, whether 
injurious to health or not, for the purpose of gain or profit, 
or sell or offer for sale any article so mixt, colored, stained or 
powdered, unless the same be so manufactured, used or sold 
or offered for sale, under its true and appropriate name, and 
notice that the same is mixt or impure is markt, printed or 
stampt upon each package, roll, parcel or vessel containing 
the same, so as to be and remain at all times readily visible, 
or unless the person purchasing the same is fully informed by 
the seller of the true names of the ingredients (if other than 
such as are known by the common name thereof) of such arti- 
cles at the time of making the sale thereof or offering to sell 
the same; but nothing in this section shall prevent the use of 
harmless coloring material used in coloring butter and cheese. 


Sec, 4987.—No person shall mix any glucose or grape- 
sugar with syrup or sugar intended for human food, or shall 
mix or mingle any glucose or grape-sugar with any article, 
without distinctly marking, stamping or labeling the article 
or the package containing the same with the true and appro- 
priate name of such article, and the percentage in which 
glucose or grape-sugar enters into its composition. Nor shall 
any person sell or offer for sale, or permit to be sold or offered 
for sale, any such food, into the composition of which glucose 
or grape-sugar has entered, without at the same time inform- 
ing the buyer of the fact, and the proportion in which glucose 
or grape-sugar has entered into the composition. 


Sec. 4888.—Any person violating any provision of the 
four preceding sections shall, for the first offense, be fined not 
less than ten nor more than fifty dollars; for the second of- 
fence, not less than twenty-five nor more than one hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
thirty days; for the third or any subsequent offense, not less 
than five hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, and 
imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than one nor more 
than five years. 


We think that Mr. Secor offers a valuable suggestion 
when he says that he thinks it would aid materially if bee- 
keepers would show a copy of their State law on food adul- 
teration to every grocer who they have reason to think 
handles adulterated honey. We will try it here in Chicago, 
and report the result. But Chicago dealers are so accustomed 
to seeing few laws enforced, that we are not very sanguine as 
to being able to frighten them by simply showing them the 
law. The only thing that will touch the hardened law- 
breakers here is a severe enforcement of law, we think. 
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Honey-Consumption—Working Up a Demand. 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


Daring the autumn and early winter I have been watch- 
ing the consumption of honey with much interest. Near my 
hone is a grocer doing a fair business. Early in the season 
he purchast two 12-pound cases of section honey, glast, and 
showing well, and keptit near the windowin plain sight of 
all who past. It remained for weeks before the cover had 
even been loosened, and when I left home (Dec. 15) only a few 
sections had been sold from one case. Why? In another 
direction was another grocer with like experience. 

tood grocers all over the city had asupply. Very white 
section honey, labeled ‘‘ Mountain Honey,” was quite plenti- 
ful, also pint Mason jars of the same kind, offered for 20 
cents per jar. Honey could be purchast by consumers al! the 
way from 8 to 15 cents per pound, but fewapparently wanted 
it at any price. 

While traveling from Peoria, II]., to Mobile, Ala., most of 
the way during daylight, I saw but one small apiary, and by 
questioning passengers who got off and on along the route, I 
learned that but few colonies were kept, and those in a primi- 
tive way, 

Mobile is an old Spanish city, and at the last census num- 
bered 44,000, and has considerable trade. Large quantities 
of cotton comes down the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers, 
which is taken by steamers to Liverpool. Many commission 
houses handle large quantities of cured meats, flour. meal and 
distilled liquors. Vessels are arriving with cargoes of bananas 
and cocoanuts, while others depart laden with cotton, lumber, 


and mixt cargoes of merchandise. 


I’ve been here at Mobile for a week waiting for a steamer 
to go to my winter home in Florida. Having leisure I visited 
many grocers in different parts of the city, enquiring for 
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honey, yet I found none—not a section, and also sought for it 
at commission-houses. Grocers would say, ‘‘ We do not handle 
it; it’s very cheap; retails for 10 cents per pound, either in 
comb or liquid.” One grocer said that he had liquid honey 
that he sold for 55 cent&S per gallon. I asktif it was Cuban 
honey? He replied that he did not know where it came from. 


The market for honey has never been developt; it would 
be folly to ship it here until a demand has been created. A 
dealer in bananas told the writer that a vessel brought a cargo 
of plantains to this port, but there was no sale for them, and 
they had to be taken to another city. 


Those who undertake to develop a honey market should 
expect to receive very small pay for their labor. Our country 
is a great country, and let a demand for honey be created, 
and quick as a lightning flash the news is spread, and a supply 
comes. Mobile Co., Ala., Dec. 25. 
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Various Notes and Comments. 
BY J. M. YOUNG. 


In continuing my notes to the American Bee Journal, for 
the present winter I will say that what I may write or ad- 
vance will be as heretofore, directed to beginners and those 
like myself, thirsting after knowledge in apiculture. While I 
have been in this line of business moreor less since 1870, I 
find that there is something to be learned almost every day. 
The bee-business is a trade to be learned and made up of 
many small matters, and to make a success of it financially, 
the apiarist must be informed. The carpenter, the machinist, 
the blacksmith, all learn something in everyday life, so will 
the apiarist. 


GARDENING AND BEE-KEEPING.—For the last four or five 
years I have been running a small garden in connection with 
my bee-business, and from a financial point of view I find that 
they work together if carried on with the proper objects in 
view. For instance, take a season like the present one—a 
poor one for bees here, and a good one for gardening. Usually, 
when it is a good year for ‘- garden sass,” it is a good year for 
honey, but that dear old teacher, Experience, says that there 
are exceptions in all pursuits of life. Nevertheless, when it 
is true, when the cabbage and cucumbers and such truck need 
cultivating, the bees are wanting to swarm, or perhaps need 
a super of sections. Such will be the case, butif the bee- 
keeper is a rustler, gets up early in the morning, and works 
after he gets up, it will be surprising to see how much may be 
done before the night comes on. 





Old Mother Earth has put on again (Dec. 31) her white 
winter robe by having three or four inches of snow spread 
over her beautiful surface. There have been all sorts of 
weather thus far this winter, the mercury having gone down 
to zero a time or two. 


Broop-FRAME SPACING-STAPLES.—I have been using 
and trying the past season the new short end staple improve- 
ment on brood-frames, and to make a long story short I will 
say that I don’t like them. I condemned them in the start, 
from the fact that they are always getting out of: place, or 


**bucking,” to use a cowboy term, when the hives are being 
moved around. 


Begs ALL Rieut.—Are your bees all in good condition 
for winter, with plenty of stores to carry them through until 
apple-bloom? Nearly all of mine are in chaff-hives with 
plenty of upward ventilation, and honey to last them through, 
with a seasonable winter. I have a few in single-walled hives 
that may get their ‘‘ears” frosted. 


NEBRASKA APIARIAN Exaisit.—Supt. Stilson, of the api- 
ary department of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, 
has secured a large amount of honey from over the State that 
will be a fair sample of what Nebraska can do in the apicul- 
tural line. Mr. Stilson is a hustler, and nothing will be left 
undone to make a successful exhibit. 


Bees UNDER SNowpnriFts.—About 8 in. of snow fell Dec.3, 
making good sleighing for two days, then a warm wave swept 
over us, and took it off, or nearly so. I hada few one-story 
dovetailed hives that were covered up with the drifting snow, 
but it did not hurt the bees any. Of course, when it began to 
thaw I took a scoop-shovel and just went for those snow- 
drifts. No, sir, bees covered up in a snowdrift will be all right 
if it keeps cold, I don’t care if there is six feet of snow on 





them, if the bees have plenty of good honey and a good, tight 
hive, with a good cover that doesn’t leak. But look out for 
that thaw that usually comes sooner or later. Don’t under- 
stand that I recommend this way of wintering, for there is 
not a bee-keeper living in all this western country, or in any 
country where snow falls, but will have someof his hives 


covered up with snowdrifts sometime during the winter 
months. 


APIARIAN EXuisBits AT Farrs.—That report of the Buf- 
falo convention is very interesting reading, but that part re- 
lating to exhibits at fairs I am afraid is too late to be put into 
force this fall, and before another fair time rolls around, the 
most of us will have forgotten all about it. 


ALFALFA IN NEBRASKA.—I regret to say bees don’t work 
on alfalfa very much in- this neck of the woods, from 
some cause not clear to me. There was a patch near my api- 
ary last summeron which I made some close observations 
during the blooming period. Farther west it is is said to be a 
good honey-plant, and considerable surplus is obtained. 


Tue No-Bee-Way SeEctTion.—That new honey-section 
that has lately come into use is precisely the same section that 
I used many years ago, the only difference being that they 
were then made to hold two pounds, and were dovetailed all 
around. I used to put 12 of those two-pound sections in a 
frame orrack made of common lath that rested right on top 
of the frames. I found that one of these racks was filled as 
quick, or quicker, than the 12-pound super thatis used to- 
day. The only reason I can assign for this was that when the 
bees are once upin the super, and started in the sections, 
they will run down a two-pound box just as soon as a one- 
pound section, from the fact that there are more bees to do 
the work, and the heat is retained better. 


My Report For 1897 is not an encouraging one, by any 
means. In fact, I don’t care to allowit to appear in print, 
only to give the reader a gentle hint as to what the average 
per colony would be. It would be putting it rather mildly to 
say that if the number of pounds was computed, it would not 
reach over 10 pounds per colony, spring count, including both 
comb and extracted honey. The prospects for the early honey 
harvest were flattering in every particular. The white clover 
began to bloom early and continued all the season, or as long 
as it lasted, even upto the first of July. When the basswood 
began to bloom, the bees were up in the supers, filling and 
storing as fast as they could, but two or three days of hot 
winds came and stopt proceedings, as if a thunderbolt had 
struck them. The supers were left about two-thirds finisht, 
or hardly so much, from that time on they (the bees) did com- 
paratively nothing, only partly finishing a few sections, but 
leaving a greater part of the sections unfinisht. The bass- 
wood bloom only lasted a day or two, giving the bees only a 
taste, as it were. But from reports west of here, where alfalfa 
abounds plentifully, Il am happy to say a moderate yield was 
obtained. The reason that no surplus was obtained from 
white clover was, the bees were reduced in numbers by spring 
dwindling, so that there was not a sufficient force of workers 
to obtain the honey that was going to waste in the fields. 





ADVICE TO BEGINNERS.—Now is a good time for beginners 
to post up and read everything that they have received during 
the summer, and then you will be prepared to make arrange- 
ments for the next season. I find in looking over copies re- 
ceived during the summer, of the American Bee Journal and 
Gleanings (I take ’em both) that there are many good articles 
that escaped my notice during the busy season, that improve 
my knowledge of beedom wonderfully. If a bee-keeper doesn’t 
take a bee-paper of some kind he is not a bee-keeper that is 
up with the times. Constantly there are new devices coming 
up, or improvements made in the ones already in use, that 
the bee-keeper must adopt sooner or later in making apicul- 
ture a success. Cass Co., Nebr. 


Strength of Colonies in Spring—Wintering. 
BY Cc. E. MEAD. 


I have received the following question for reply, from 
Editor York: 


‘*Mr. Epitor :—On page TOT, an estimate is made that 
in a box or tight-frame hive, if I understand correctly, acol- 
ony will be five times as strong April 10 as March 21, and 25 
times as strong May 11. Nowon March 21 a good colony 
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will have enough bees to cover from 2 to 5 Langstroth frames. 
Does Mr. Mead mean that a colony having enough bees to 
cover 2 frames March 21 will have May 11 enough bees to 
cover 50 frames, and one that has March 21 enough bees to 
cover 5 frames will have enough bees May 11 to cover 125 
frames ?—INQUIRER.” 


ANSWER.—It seems I did not make my explanation as 
clear as it ought to be. 

March 1 you have many old and a few young bees. March 
21 the old bees are dying fast, and the young bees are hatch- 
ing equally fast, {f in a closed-end frame hive, or well packt 
loose frame, log or box hive. Introduce an Italian queen to a 
colony of black bees in October, and it is a rare thing to find 
a teacupful of black bees the first of next May. Reverse the 
process and you probably will find a few more Italian workers 
on May 1. . 

Now in a poorly-protected hive the ratio of increase will 
not be so large. Sometimes the increase is so slow that the 
old bees die so fast that the broodis left bare and the colony 
plays out. So the ratio of iucrease varies in proportion tq the 
warmth of the space occupied by the bees. The colony is at 
a standstill in early spring in proportion to the death of the 
old bees. In a box or log, or closed-end frame hive, or well- 
packt hive, there will be a ratioof increase of 5 in every 21 
days after the old bees are nearly gone, till the capacity of 
the queen is reacht, which, in this locality, is June 1, on an 
average, or from 10.to 12 Langstroth frames of brood. If the 
queen could keep up the same ratio of 5 the summer through, 
but one queen would be needed. 

Now, to show what I mean,I will explain again how I 
winter 4-Langstroth frame nuclei and small colonies : 


I place a big hive on a large stand with the entrance in 
the bottom, with a slanting alighting-board. Around this 
hive the size of the stand I placea rim of % boards, one foot 
high. I then pack the big hive as warm asI can. I put four 
one-inch blocks of wood on the rim % inch from the top. On 
these blocks rest the long bottom-board of the nucleus. Make 
a bridge from the hiyeto the rim; have a 2-inch by %-inch 
notch cut in the bottom of the next one-foot rim. The en- 
trance should not be on the same side as the lower hive. 
Screw an alighting-board just under the 2-inch entrance. Set 
the second rim on top of the first rim, with clay in the joint. 
Put on the third rim and pack all around, and a foot above 
the nucleus. Puton a water-tight cover, that allows a free 
current of air to pass under it to carry off any moisture. I 
leave a full entrance to the lower hive till pollen comes in 
freely, then I contract itso as to make them uncomfortably 
warm so they have to fan all the time. 


Now as to results: The nucleusis as warm, or warmer 
than the big hive colony below it, and will need more room 
early in the season. They usually equal, and often surpass 
in strength, the big 10-Langstroth-frame colonies below by 
June 1, which shows how bees can increase when in hives 
where the heat is economized. I have done this for the past 
10 years or more. Cook Co., Ill. 


No. 2—Recollections of an Old Bee-Keeper. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


(Continued from page 4.) 

Studying about the wintering of the before-mentioned 
colony, the following winter I raised up all my box-hives from 
the bottom and placed an inch block under each corner, and 
then I had solved the wintering problem, providing they had a 
sufficient amount of surplus. 

Canada was a great honey countryin those days. The 
country was new, with large bodies of basswood, elm, willow, 
maple, wild flowers, hundredsof acres of red raspberries, acres 
of buckwheat, white clover, etc., and abundance of snow to 
protect the ground, so it did not freeze. The summers were 
warm, moist and sultry—just the right conditions for the secre- 
tion of large quantities of nectar. 

Well do I remember the first time I saw anold ‘ king- 
bee.” The bees had swarmed and partially clustered, and 
before I could hive them they commenced going back to the 
old hive, and in watching them go back, I saw the old *‘ king- 
bee ” crawling onthe ground. I got her out on a pieceof shingle 
and helpt her into the hive. People used to tell me that there 
always was an ‘‘old king-bee” that controlled everything 
about the hive, but never having seen one I was a Doubting 
Thomas up to that time. 

Now I must tell you something about buckwheat. 
You know that millers always have fat hogs, altho you may 
not know whose grain they are fattened on. Well, I had 
about an acre fenced in for the hogs, and they rooted it over 





and over, and of course manured /t thoroughly in the course of 
four years. When sowing my patch of buckwheat for the 
bees, as I usually did, I thought that hog-yard is so rich and 
mellow, why not shut the hogs in the pen and harrow in some 
buckwheat? Well, the result was that patch turned out the 
most nectar to the rod that I ever saw. One could smell the 
perfume for rods, and it was litterally alive with bees, while 
my other patch, that was seeded at the same time, and not 
manured, was visited by scarcely a bee. The lesson is that 
manure, or a rich soil, produces more nectar than a poor soil. 
I have noticed the same fact many times since. Here in Cali- 
fornia a heavily fertilized orange-grove shows it in a remark- 
able degree. In Iowal had about six acres that I cleared up 
and yarded sheep on for two seasons at night, and seeded it to 
white clover, and the way the bees workt on that was a cau- 
tion; while outside they scarcely visited white clover. Keep 
your eyes open and you can always learn. 


About the year 1843 I hired a young man from Vermont 
to help in the sawmill, and he informed me of a man by the 
name of Weeks who had publisht a book on bees and got up a 
patent hive, so I obtained the book and right to use his hive. 
That was the first writing of any description I ever saw on 
bees. The hive was simply a box with a chamber for two 
drawers or boxes for honey, and the hive was suspended in a 
frame by two cleats, one on each side, with a slanting bottom, 
and the bottom-board fastened to the hive with hooks and 
staples at the corners. A button was at the back of the hive, 
so that when the bottom was buttoned forward the hive was 
closed except the entrance; when it was unbuttoned it left an 
inch space all around the bottom of the hive to allow for win- 
ter ventilation, or hot weather ventilation, also; and being so 
slanting, when a moth-worm fell onto it, he would roll out and 
break his neck in falling tothe ground! Bees would winter 
in that hive with the inch ventilation all around the bottom, 
providing they had sufficieut stores. I had demonstrated that 
fact by raising my box-hives on inch blocks at the bottom. I 
took a lesson from that in cellar wintering. 


I received a good many good points from Mr. Weeks’ little 
book, as well as erroneous points. Here is another fact that J 
discovered: Honey gathered in the forepart of the season, 
thoroughly matured and ripened, is the very best kind of 
stores for wintering; while honey gathered late in the season, 
or at a time when the weather is wet or cool, is not sufficiently 
ripened or matured, andis not good for wintering. Bees will 
consume more pounds, get the dysentery and die, or what some 
call bad spring dwindling, etc. An early swarm and a late 
one, weighed in the fall at the same time, the early swarm 
weighing considerable less, would winter well, while the late 
swarm weighing more would frequently starve before spring. 


Have not many of you made a great mistake since the ex- 
tractor has come into use, by not regarding the above fact? 
You have trusted to your late-stored honey for wintering pur- 
poses, and met with loss, and then, like the old lady who took 
her death o’ cold by eating gruel out of a damp basin, you are 
ready to attribute your mishap to anything but the right 
cause. In order to cure remove the cause. 

Orange Co , Calif. 
[To be continued.] 
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Honey as Food is the name of a 24-page pamphlet, 
38%x6%4 inches, which we are now printing fur general dis- 
tribution among those who should be usersof honey. It is 
just the thing for bee-keepers to hand to every one of their 
customers, and also to those whom they would like to have as 
customers. It is very handy in size—just right to go into an 
ordinary business envelope. It contains 12 illustrations, five 
of which are somewhat comic, and help to make it attractive. 
There is a blank space for your name and address. About 
44 of the pamphlet was written by Dr. Miller, and then we 
added thereto many new and valuable honey recipes—for 
cooking and for medicinal purposes. In all, it makes a neat 
little pamphlet. Send name and address and we will mail you 
a sample of ‘*‘ Honey as Food.” 

Prices for quantities, postpaid—25 for 30 cents; 50 for 
50 cents ; 100 for 85 cents: 200 for $1.40. By express, 
not prepaid, 500 for $3.00; 1,000, $5.00. 


~~ 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 
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Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. ad and 
11, 1897. 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 7.) 
WINTERING BEES OUTSIDE. 


** What is the best way of wintering bees outside ?” 
Mr. Moore—-Putting sheet iron covers over them. 


Mr. Green—That is one of the ways; I use such covers, 
and find they are very practical. 


Pres. Miller—Who has been very sucessful in outside win- 
tering of bees? Let me ask this question: How many of you 
prefer for yourselves outside wintering of bees to cellar win- 
tering ? 

Eight preferred outside wintering. 

Pres. Miller—It might be interesting if we knew some- 
thing of the location of those different ones. Mr. Green, for 
instance, is somewhat down in the State of Illinois. It might 
be expected that those farther south would be more in favor of 
outside wintering than those farther north, butit is not al- 
ways the case; perhaps it would be interesting if we could 
know something of the amount wintered, and about the dis- 
tance north or south. 


Mr. Karch—I have been keeping bees from my boyhood. 
I have not a convenient cellar as some of my neighbors, who 
keep their Dees in the cellar very successfully. My cellar is 
not large enough. I have to winter them outside, and that is 
why I askt this question. 


Mr. Rohrs—I have been in the bee-business about five 
years. I have tried wintering beesin thecellar, but with poor 
success. Now 1 don’t know whether it is on account of my 
cellar or because I don’t know better, so I have tried to win- 
ter them under a bee-shed like they do in Germany, and I suc- 
ceeded a good deal better in the cellar. Certainly I have lost, 
but I always think I am one of those who has to learn more to 
have better success than I do, and I have been of the opinion 
that it is well to have a hive that protects the bees all the 
year round. In the old country they leave them as they are, 
and they always winter perfectly well. I have been thinking 
of having a hive that would be good for winter and for 
spring, and I believe that we want protection for bees in 
spring. I think a bee-shed is a good thing, except there is one 
objection. After you have hives close together, you are bound 
to lose queens now and then; and I have been looking for 
another and better hive, so that the changes of winter will 
not affect the hives so easily. I would prefer to have the bees 
outside. I am from the southern part of Wisconsin. I have 
my bees on the sunny side of the house, towards the south- 
east. I hope I will have good success with the hives I have at 
present, because I know I have good protection. I have the 
Champion hive. I want a hive that in the spring I can take 
off the back and handle iteasily. I want my bees packt again 
after that, because we have very changeable weather. In the 
spring we get a warm spell, then a cold spell. I want a hive 
that will give protection to the bees. This hive I can take 
apart and clean it easily. Then I want my bees packt again 
until the honey-flow comes. I have seen other parties in my 
neighborhood use chaff hives successfully, and I don’t see why 
I cannot. I can ventilate this hive. 


Mr. Miller—I am from eastern Pennsylvania. While I 
never kept bees on my own account, my father is a beekeeper 
and my life has been spent among them. At home we have 
tried wintering in the cellar with fair success; in a shed, with 
a loss of 30 per cent., and have tried them without any pro- 
tection, far better than in the cellar or shed. The chaff 
hive was the best thing that we had. My father finally got 
some thin slabs and sawed these up and made a rough hive, 
set it over the other hive, and filled that up with chaff, and in 
the spring he took the chaff out and left the hive there, which 
gave protection against winter storm, and afterwards took it 
away—all but the front part of the hive—and then finally 
took that away altogether; in that way the loss during the 
winter was reduced to almost nothing, while before he lost in 





sheds fully 30 per cent. during the winter; probably ten per 
cent. in cellar. 

Mr. Green—That is practically the way I have followed 
for years, altho I prefer to have four hives together in one 
large case, two entrances facing east and two west, two or 
three inches apart and four inches between the hives and out- 
side walls, often covered with one roof; a very simple, easy 
plan of protection, and it works very well indeed. 


Mr. Whitcomb—If the cellar is extraordinarily dry and ex- 
traordinarily well ventilated, they winter nicely in the cellar, 
but we in Nebraska have best success in wintering ina 4-inch 
packing case, wel! hookt together with hooks in the corners, 
and if necessary to examine the hive you can remove ore por- 
tion and let the other remain. We have tried corn chaff, but 
it is villainous stuff to get dry. Dry leaves are better than 
anything else. We have reduced the loss in winter to almost 
aminimum. The packing case is lower in the back and high 
in front, with one cover that covers the whole thing, painted 
red, made of the lightest lumber possible, Hundreds of them 
can be piled, one on top the other when notin use; the little 
board that covers the entrance is separate—everything is sep- 
arate, with two books on each corner. We have been using 
them for 15 years. and I don’t see but they are as good as 
they ever were. They are always ready; each one is made ex- 
actly alike, and they cost about 90 cents a piece. They are 
cheaper than the chaff hive, and are not cumbersome at all, 
and usually around the yard you can rake up leaves enough, 
*but avoid as much as possible keeping bees under sheds or in 
a place where the packing will get wet. I would rather a lit- 
tle colony of bees would stand out without any protection than 
to be packt in wet packing, because then you will find your 
colony in bad condition in the spring. We avoid sheds of all 
kinds and descriptions. Inthe summer time, in Nebraska, 
the evenings are very cool; I find under the trees and build- 
ings the mercury runs down three or four degrees more than 
it does in the open air. With us the sun comes out very early 
in the morning, and itis only the bees that get out in the 
morning that are able to lay up stores. In keeping a record 
of the colonies, I found the ones that are the farthest away 
from sheds and buildings always put up the most honey. I 
had a hive on the north side of a little plum tree—it was quite 
a small tree when I put it there, but as it grew, I noticed the 
stores in the hive were less and less every year, so I moved it 
away from there a few feet, and found the stores from year to 
year increast. I don’t use any shed at all, except an artificial 
shed that shades the top and side of the hive, and gives free 
circulation of air. My hives always face the east for two rea- 
sons, first, the front aud rear of the hive is not shaded. I 
want the sun to shine upon them as much as possible, and as 
long in the evening as possible. If you ever went to a bee- 
hive late at night, you heard the evaporation going on. 


Pres. Miller—I see planer shavings are highly recom- 
mended for packing ; have you tried them ? 

Mr. Green—I have used planer shavings extensively, and 
they are most satisfactory. I should be very careful not to 
use straw or corn of any kind, because it attracts mice. Chaff, 
of course, is one of the worst things in that respect. 

Pres. Miller—I never heard of corn chaff before. 

Mr. Whitcomb—In all the elevators of the great grain 
belt they have a great deal of corn chaff; corn chaff comes 
from corn that is shelled; you can go there and get a hundred 
wagon loads of it if you want; a few drops of water will spoil 
it; it must be kept dry. 

Pres. Miller—What further upon the best method of win- 
tering bees out-doors ? 

Mr. Baxter—I am in the bee-business for the money I 
can make outof it. I have been in it for about 20 years, and 
I have experimented a great deal, and never kept less than 
250 colonies. After all my experiments I find that the 
Dadants plan beats anything else I ever tried. I have tried 
other plans, and find the Dadant gives the best results. I put 
a mat made of grass on top of the frames, then fill the cap 
with dry leaves, and invert it right on the hive. In the spring, 
if I think the bees are short of stores along the latter part of 
March or beginning of April, I can lift up the cap, with the 
leaves and everything, and just remove the mat and see how 
they look. If they need any feed I can feed them without 
unpacking them. I believe in unpacking them very late, as 
late as possible. I have unpackt them as late as apple blos- 
sows, and have lost but very few colonies during the winter. 
There is a big difference in wintering, whether you are run- 
ning them for comb honey or extracted honey. 

Adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 

(To be continued.) 


t@™ See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 14. 
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{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 





Using Unfinisht Sections. 


I have a lot of unfinisht section that I want to use in the 
spring, in the white clover harvest. I let the bees take the 
honey out of them. Will it be necessary to use queen-excluder 
honey-boards to keep the queen from depositing eggs in them? 
and which is best, wood or tin ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWER. —If I understand you correctly, you expect the 
bees to empty the sections next spring so as to get them filled 
up afterward from the white clover harvest. I don’t believe 
you better try it. Almost surely the honey in the sections will 
be more or less candied, and in that condition the bees will 
not make a perfect job of cleaning them out. If they leave 
the least bit of granulated honey in the cells, that will affect 
the character of the fresh honey. The only way to use safely 
unfinisht sections, is to have them cleaned out thoroughly by 
the bees as soon as they are taken off, and before any granula- 
tion has taken place. Of course this can only be done in the 
fall, and not too late, at that. 

Usually it is not necessary to use a queen-excluder to pre- 
vent the queen from going into the sections. A zine excluder 
is the kind generally in use. Wood can hardly be made exact 
enough. 
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Making Grafting-Wax—Water-Wheels,. 


1. How is grafting-wax made ? 

2. Please give the proportions to build an over-shot water- 
wheel, three horse-power ? I have LOOO inches of water and 
20 or more feet fall. I want to putin a saw, etc., to get ont 
my bee-supplies, etc. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Make grafting-wax of equal parts of bees- 
wax, tallow and rosin. Possibly in California these propor- 
tions ought to be changed on account of the hot sun, but any 
local nurseryman ought to be able to tell you about it. 

2. If you want to know the kind of woman to select for a 
bee-keeper’s wife, | have some good advice on tap, but the 
matter of over-shot water-wheels is beyond me. Perhaps you 
will most readily get the information from some one near you 
who has had some experience in such things. 
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Hioney vs. Sugar for Stimulative Feeding. 


Dr. Tinker asserts, in his ‘‘ Bee-Keeping for Profit,” that 
honey is preferable to sugar syrup for stimulative feeding. 
Have you perhaps observed in this direction ? If so, with what 
result? Does your experience bear out that of Dr. Tinker ? 

Anyhow, if syrup is of necessity used, what should be the 
proportion of water to sugar? Would one of sugar to two of 
water—by weight—make ths feed too thin? And what quan- 
tity, and at what intervals, would you advise feeding aver- 
age colonies ? 

I fed three or four bags of white sugar last year, with no 
apparent benefit. Itwas cheap; and I should not wonder if 
it were wade of glucose. The bees used it up all right, but it 
certainly had no stimulative effect. Or issugarof any kind in- 
effective for the desired purpose ? SoutH AFRICA. 


ANSWER.—I can only work around the edges of your ques- 
tion, having never made any directexperiments. Tradition or 
something else gives the general reply that honey is better to 
stimulate the queen to Jay than sugar. Perhaps a good reason 
for that lies in the small amount of floating pollen found in 
honey. Pure sugar is little more than fuel, keeping up the 
heat and tending to fat and laziness. In my early days of 
bee-keeping, I had a colony one spring which had neithereggs 
nor brood at a time when brood was present in other cclonies. 
I don’t now remember whetherI lookt for a queen without 
finding ove, or whether I took it for granted that no queen 
was present because there were noeggs. At any rate I de- 
cided it was queenless, and took steps to unite it with another 
colony. (My present recollection is that both colonies were so 
weak that it would have been a good thing in any case to unite 





them, but at that time I had not yet reacht the point where I 
cared more for numbers of bees than numbers of colonies, and 
every hive with bees is counted.) I simply put the combs with 
adhering bees in the hive with theother colony, each colony 
on its own side of the hive. After perhaps a day or so, the 
thought came to me that it was possible that noeggs were laid 
because the bees had no pollen. I hurried to the hive, and 
was glad to find that as yet the bees had not mixt (the weather 
was pretty cocl) sol lost no time in getting the bees back in 
their old place. Nota particle of pollen could I find in the 
cells, so I gave them from another hive a combcontaining pol- 
len, and on my next visit I found eggs. All my observations 
and reading from that time confirm the opinion that bees will 
rear no brood without pollen. Now if there is not enough pol- 
len floating in honey to start the queen laying in the spring, 
the case would be still worse with pure sugar with no sign of 
pollen, so it seems pretty clear that honey is at least a little 
better than sugar for stimulating. 

But here comes in something else. Suppose there is plenty 
of pollen in the combs. Now feed pure sugar. That will ex- 
cite the bees, using up their strength and calling for the con- 
sumption of pollen to repair the waste of tissue. The question 
arises whether that may not make them consume all the pollen 
needed. 

As to the interval of feeding, perhaps they should be fed 
every day, and every day would be at least as well. Perhaps 
half a pound at a time as a minimum, and noharm could result 
from any larger amount unless it should result in clogging the 
combs. 

No, I don’t believe one pound of sugar to two of water 
would be too thin, and yet it might not be any better than 
equal parts. 

Some of the German authorities speak in the highest terms 
of what they call ‘‘speculative feeding,” that is, feeding in the 
spring to fill up the combs more or less. Geo. de Layens, one 
of the highest French authorities, who lately died much la- 
mented, says that no amount or kind of feeding makes much 
difference about a queen laying outside the proper season for 
her to do so. 

In England I think pea-flour is mixt with candy for feed- 
ing to stimulate laying. 

Personally, I doubt whether I shall ever again do much to 
hurry up laying by feeding of any kind, other than to see that 
a bountiful supply of stores is always present in the hive, and 
every year I attach more and more importance to this. 
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How to Distinguish Glucosed Honey. 


How can I tell glucose or adulterated honey from the pure ? 
I have tried several tests, but they do not seem to have the 
desired effects. New YORK. 


ANSWER.—As yet there is probably no way readily to de- 
tect adulteration of honey with glucose by means of ordinary 
appliances at hand, but if there’s much glucose present you 
can tell pretty well by the taste. It might not be the safest 
thing however, for a novice to attempt to decide by the 
taste, for some kinds of honey might taste badly to him, altho 
perfectly pure. 
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Some Interesting Questions and Replies. 


1. My bees are in 8-frame dovetailed hives. Would my 
honey crop for next summer be increast or diminisht if they 
were changed to 10-frame hives, with two frames filled with 
foundation placed in or near the centre by spreading the brood 
say about May 15, the main honey-flow in July? or wouldit 
be better to put two 8-frame hives together and alternate the 
frames of brood with full sheets of foundation, and when the 
flow comes remove the top hive and put on the sections ? 

2. What is the inside width of the 10-frame dovetailed 
hive ? 

3. If you were to start anew in the bee-business, would 
you use the tall section instead of the 444x4%4 ? 

4. Are cleated separators preferable with the narrow sec- 
tion, to ordinary ones with the slotted sections ? 

5. Is a frame 11 inches deep as well adapted to comb- 
honey production as the standard Y¥¥¢ inch frame ? 

According to scripture, I haven’t askt ‘‘a few” yet, but 
will quit and give some one else a chance. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. You’ve struck one of the hardest questions 
with which bee-keepers have to grapple, that is, What is best 
to do with regard to swarming so as to get a big crop? I must 
confess I don’t know, but I'l] answer as far as Ican your ques- 
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tion, and possibly give you just the least speck of help. If 
about May 15 youchange to 10-frame hives and give two 
frames of foundatior, your crop will be increast, providing 
those two extra frames induce the bees not to swarm. I very 
much doubt whether it would have that effect. I doubt wheth- 
er it would be any different from what it would be if they 
started out in the first place with 10-frame hives. ForI sus- 
pect that up to May 15 the bees would have all the room they 
needed in an 8-frame hive, and just as much as they would 
use in a 10-frame hive. But if you can get the bees to tell you 
just when they are going to make preparation for swarming, 
and give them two or more frames of foundation just before 
that preparation, you may do something to keep them from 
swarming. Yes, it may safely be said you will do something 
in that direction. If you take away enough frames of brood, 
replacing them with empty frames, they will be pretty certain 
not toswarm. Possibly, however, to prevent entirely all no- 
tion of swarming, it might be necessary in some cases to take 
all the brood away. And then it would be a problem whether 
that would practically be any different from letting the bees 
swarm. At any rate, if you attempt the plan at all, let the 
change be made just as late as you possibly can without hav- 
ing the bees actually start queen-cells. 

Giving two 8-frame stories will be all right, and in some 
cases alternating the brood with foundation wiil be all right, 
but in most cases it will be all wrong. It will be all right if 
the colony is very strong and the weather keeps warm enough 
so no brood is chilled. The safe plan will be todo very little 
spreading of brood at the time of giving the second story. Don’t 
give it till it is needed, or rather don’t put brood in it till room 
is needed. Give the second story below, and don’t do any 
spreading, but when the upper story is full, if the bees don’t 
seem inclined to occupy the lower story, take one frame out of 
the upper story and put it below, taking this frame not out of 
tae center of the brood-nest, but take one of the side frames, 
so there shall be no spreading in the upper story. For putting 
that one frame below will be spreading the brood emphatically. 

2. I don’t know, but I suppose you can get at it easily. 
The width of the 8-frame is 12% inches. If frames are spaced 
13g inches, that makes 2% inches fortwo frames, which added 
to 1214 makes 14% as the right width for ten frames. 

3. I think I’d give both atrial, before deciding. My ex- 
perience with the tall sections is so limited that I have as yet 
no intelligent opinion. 

3. I don’t know. I’ve never tried the cleated separators, 
or fence, but hope to give them a trial next season. 

5. Idon’t know. The fact that ¥1¢ is so commonly used 
rather implies that such isthe best depth, and perhaps it is, 
and yet some prefer the greater depth, among them some of 
our best men, so it leaves the question still an open one. 

Send on your questions. As long as the answers hold out 
you’re entitled to your share. 
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Rendering Beeswax. 


How can I get the beeswax from the honey-comb? This 
is my first year with bees, therefore Ido not know much about 
them. BEGINNER. 


ANSWER.—There are different ways of getting beeswax 
out of old combs, but there are some preliminary steps to be 
taken that should be the same in either case. The cells of old 
combs cortain cocoons left by successive generations of young 
bees reared in them, and these cocoons act as a sort of sponge 
in soaking up the wax when it is melted. To prevent this you 
should get the cocoons soakt as full of water as they will hold, 
so that they will have no room for any wax. This can be best 
accomplisht by breaking the combs up fine. You can’t do this 
when the combs are warm, but the combs must be cold and 
brittle. Good weather for that now, so break them up fine, 
and then put them in water and let them soak perhaps two or 
three days. If you have them in too cold a place the water 
will not soak into the cocoons sorapidly, but you mustn’t have 
the water much above blood heat or the wax will melt and de- 
feat your object. After being well soakt you can get out the 
wax in different ways, one of the easiest being by means of a 
cook-stove and an old dripping-pan. Tear open one corner of 
the dripping-pan, put it in the oven of the cook-stove with the 
door of the oven left open, the split corner of the pan project- 
ing out and something under the corner of the pan on the floor 
ready to catch the wax as it runs out. Put something in the 
oven under the inside end of the pan so as to raise it half an 
inch to an inch, thus allowing the wax to run down hill when 
it melts. Now put your soakt combs in the dripping-pan, and 
the heat of the stove willdo the rest. It maybe a good plan to 
put a little water in the pan that sits on the floor, so the wax 





will more easily come out of the dish. If you melt it over again 
to form it into a better-shaped cake, be sure not to heat it too 
much. ; 
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Knowing a Laying Worker by Her Looks. 


Please tell me how you can tell a laying worker by her 
looks. On page 806, (1897) W. W McNeal says a laying 
worker can be seen and told by her looks, and that anyone who 
will take the trouble to open his eyes and look cannot fail to 
pick them out, but I cannot find that he tells anywhere how 
they look. 8. G. 


ANSWER.—I hardly think Mr. McNeal meant you could 
tella laying worker by her looks, but that you could tell 
her by her actions and by the actions of the bees toward her. 
To be sure he says she has a ‘*‘ soakt ” appearance, but hesays 
in the same connection that other bees look the same way. Mr. 
McNeal is evidently an interested observer, and I hope he will 
follow up the matter still more closely. I have seen a laying 
worker in the act of Jaying, and she had no soakt appearance. 
Of course I do not say others might not have such appearance, 
butthe question might be raised whether there may be no pos- 
sible mistake in Mr. McNeal’s observations. It is now ascer- 
tained that instead of a single laying worker, a good percent- 
age of the workers in the hive are of that sort. I have seen 
bees surrounding one of those soakt-looking workers, and was 
at first of the opinion that they might be laying workers, but 
soon found my mistake. I wish Mr. McNeal would watch 
closely the next time he has a chance, and see whether it is not 
the soakt-looking worker that is giving up honey to the bees 
encircling it. 
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White vs. Yellow Sweet Clover. 


What variety of sweet clover is the best adapted for low 
land, rather wet for cultivation, and that cannot be under- 
drained ? I want to sow red-top, Alsike and sweet clover. 
Please don’t say you *‘ don’t know.” INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—Now look here, what kind of fairness is there 
in asking a question and then shutting a body off from the best 
answer he can make? The two kinds of sweet clover are the 
white and yellow, andit seems rather a hard thing to get many 
to tell much about the yellow. It is said to be earlier, per- 
haps two weeks earlier, than the white. In places where white 
clover is plenty, that would probably be a disadvantage, for in 
a white clover country sweet clover is of no great value till the 
close of the white clover harvest, and white sweet clover comes 
plenty early for that. Itis reported to be a better yielder than 
the white sweet clover, but that report comes only from one or 
two, and sometimes a plant does not act the same in all loca- 
tions. The yellow seems to be a lower-growing kind than the 
white. 

It would be a matter of benefit if some one who has tried 
the two kinds side by side, say in New York State, where both 
grow more or less plentifully, or indeed in any other State, 
would make a full report as to the comparative merit of the 
two, and in this there seems to be a chance for you to do the 
brotherhood a real service by trying the two side by side. But 
until you have fuller light oa the subject you may do well to 
use mostly the white, for it is probably a settled thing that in 
your state (Indiana) white sweet clover will succeed well and 
give good results. Whether the yellow will grow as well, or 
whether there is any difference whatever as to the growth on 
the same or different soils, is a thing yet to be learned. 
AAAAAA 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 2U cents. It is called **The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


———_— © ___-_- 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 
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Our Heartfelt Thanks are Due, and are here- 
by tendered, the many of our readers, who, when renewing 
their subscriptions for 1898, wrote us such kind words of 
appreciation of the Bee Journal and its work. Yes, and we 
want also to thank all who so promptly renewed their sub- 
scriptions, for by so doing they showed their cordial feeling 
toward us and for our efforts. Such things are exceedingly 
encouraging to an overworkt editor, and spurs him on to do 
even more and better work, in the interests of his readers, if 
that be possible. 


We have been greatly rejoiced, too, that so many of our 
present readers are doing what they can to help increase our 
list of subscribers. Those who read the Bee Journal regu- 
larly are the ones best able to speak of its merits and value, 
and we trust that every one of our readers will continue in 
the good work until all who are trying to keep bees may be 
found among its readers, and thus by reading it weekly learn 
how best to make a success of their bee-keeping. Surely, an 
educated bee-keeper is better as a neightor than one who 
lacks the information that may be had by reading. 


~~. ——___. 


The Honey Market in Chicago.—During the 
past two or three years it has been our privilege, as well as 
duty, to help drive out several gangs of honey commission 
sharks, who were simply robbing boney-producers by getting 
in the goods and selling at any price, then remitting what was 





left after deducting their commission, cartage, etc., or, as in 
some cases. not remitting anything at all to the shipper. 


Having prettly well cleaned this market of such rogues, 
the past few months the legitimate commission men, as well 
as some others who are trying to sell pure honey to the retail 
grocery trade, have had another kind of competition to meet 
that is very discouraging, to say the least. It is none other 
than ‘some bee-keepers themselves, who live within driving 
distance of Chicago. It seems they have loaded up, and gone 
with their honey from grocery to grocery, offering it away be- 
low the market price—even below a fair living price. It is 
not only small bee-keepers that have done this, but some large 
bee-keepers as well. 

Now, the question is, What are commission men to do un- 
der such circumstances? How can they be expected to hold 
up prices ofcomb honey, when a bee-keeper with 10 to 15 
tons drives around among the retail grocers, and sells the 
best white clover'-comb honey at from 9 to 11 cents per 
pound? And what are city bottlers of pure honey to do when 
the same producers offer to hundreds of grocers their ex- 
tracted honey put up in glass jars practically at cost? 


Of course, such things cannot last longer than until the 
producers’ crops are sold, but that is just long enough to fix 
the price, and when that price has been fixt at a low point, it 
is not an easy matter to soon raise it again. If it were in a 
small town, where perhaps not more than half a ton of honey 
is used in a year, it wouldn’t beso bad. But here in Chicago, 
where over a half hundred carloads are shipt annually, it can 
readily be seen that a few foolish bee-keepers are not only 
getting less for their own honey than they might, but they are 
causing a loss to the thousands of shippers who send in their 
honey from a distance, and must pay the expense of freight, 
cartage, commission, etc. 


We feel very much like publishing the names of a few of 
the producers who have come into Chicago the past two 
or three months, and who have gone up and down the streets, 
among the retail grocery trade, and have sold their honey 
away under the prices askt by the reliable honey commission 
men. But we forbear doing so this time, thoif the thing is 
repeated another year we may haveto name them in cold 
print. It would seem that a bee-keeper who is bright enough 
to produce a good crop of honey would also be bright enough to 
see what a great mistake he is making by doing as we have 
described, and alsothe manifest injustice to his fellow bee- 


keepers. 
ee 


The 13th Annual Report of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union is on our desk. We expect soon to publish 
the major portion of it in these columns. General Manager 
Newman says in his opening paragraph ‘that notwithstand- 
ing the more than usual number of appeals to the Union for 
protection and defense, it has been successful in every com- 
pleted case, with good prospects for victory in every one.” 
That is good. 

During the past year 20 new names have been added to 
its membership list, making $20 additional for the treasury. 
The balance in the treasury shown in the preceding report 
was $541.20; in the present one there is a balance of 
$327.65, the expenditures during the year being $233.56. 
It would seem that with the balance on hand, and at the rate 
it is being used, it was hardly necessary to call for any dues 
from the members for 1898, but the call is made for another 
dollar from each, as per the decision of the General Manager 
and the Advisory Board. 


a sh an 


Shamrock.—Statement having been made in British 
Bee Journal that the shamrock was not a honey-plant, quite 
a discussion arose as to what the shamrock is. It seems hard 
to come to any agreement, the name being applied by different 
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persons to different plants. The editor starts out by saying 
that shamrock is ‘‘the tiny-leaved wood-sorrel (Oxalis Aceto- 
sella), bunches of which are worn in the button-hole of patri- 
otic Irishmen on every St. Patrick’s day.” Then ‘An Irish 
Reader” says shamrock bears a yellow, not a white, flower, 
and is trifolium minum T. major, preferably the former. Then 
others mix in the discussion, and besides the plant named, 
the term shamrock is applied to white clover, white honey- 
suckle, black medick, Trifolium procumbens and T. filiforme. 
The editor finally agrees that every one may select his own 
shamrock, giving first choice to the Irish. 


—_ > 


The New Union Wote for General Manager and 
Treasurer, with six as a Board of Directors, which was taken 
in December, resulted as follows, 141 ballots being cast: 





For GENERAL MANAGER AND TTEASURER—Hon. Eugene 
Secor, 127 votes. 


For Boarp or Dirrectors—Dr. C. C. Miller, 126 votes ; 
C. P. Dadant, 120; Hon. E. Whitcomb, 119; W. Z. Hutch- 
inson. 119; Ernest R. Root, 116; and Rev. E. T. Abbott, 86. 


It will be noted that all are re-elections. Mr. P. H. 
E|wood received 50 votes for the position of Director, he be- 
ing named by Mr. W. F. Marks, in Gleanings for Dec. 15, 
the latter gentleman thinking that New York State should be 
represented in the Board of Directors. We also would have 
been glad to have urged Mr. Elwood’s election through the 
Bee Journal had the suggestion been made in time. He is an 
able man as well as a large and practical bee-keeper, and 
would make a capital member of the Board. Why not let his 
name stand as a candidate next time? 


et Oo 


Sweet Clover.—In the California Cultivator Prof. 
A. J. Cook is askt several questions about this plant, among 
them as to whether farmers can afford to let it spread. A part 
of his reply reads thus: 

‘*T have grown sweet clover for years for bee-feed in 
Michigan. It is very excellent as a honey-plant. The quality 
and amountof honey from it is rarely surpast. I never could 


get my horses or cows to eat it. I think it is worthless except 
for bees. I never found it difficult to get rid of it.” 


Just how Prof. Cook could say of sweet clover that he 
‘*thinks it is worthless except for bees,” after all we have 
publisht in the Bee Journal in its favor asa forage and hay 
plant, is more than we can understand. It would seem that 
we have given sufficient from those who have had large ex- 
perience with it, toestablish beyond successful contradiction 
the value of sweet clover to the farmer aside from its use as a 
honey-plant. Can it be that Prof. Cook has failed to read 
what has been publisht along this line ? 


Holding the position he does in the estimation of Califor- 
nia farmers and others, we don’t think Prof. Cook can afford 
to let it go out that he even “thinks” that sweet clover ‘is 
worthless except for bees.” We hope he will follow closely 
the discussion on sweet clover in the report of the North- 
western convention now being publisht in these columns. Mr. 
M. M. Baldridge could also give a good many valuable pointers 


on this subject. 
VYQAA 
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Tue Ber-Keepers’ Review for December came printed 
on better paper, with a new, neat faced type, and other indi- 
cations of prosperity. Editor Hutchinson is doing his share 
toward keeping his paper abreast of the procession. 
































Mr. E. L. CARRINGTON, a queen-breeder in Walton Co., 
Fla., wrote us Jan. 2, that his wife, Mary Carrington, had 
past away Dec. 27, 1897, after a lingering illness of four 
years. We know from personal letters received from Mr. 
Carrington the past few years that he has had quite a struggle, 
and that his wife was a great sufferer. We extend to our be- 
reaved fellow-worker our deepest sympathy in his great loss— 
a dear wife—Heaven’s best gift to man. 


Mr. G. M. Doortrrie, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., writing 
us Jan. 4, had this to say: 


**Our winter has been quite severe of late; but prior to 
Christmas it was open and fine weather the most of the time. 
We have about eight inches of snow, if it could have staid as 
it fell, bat itis piled up in the roads and behind fences on 
account of the many high winds we have had. The mercury 
toucht 7° below zero last night, but it is warming up now un- 
der a strong south wind which is keeping the air full of whirl- 
ing snow.” 


Mr. Davin N. Ritcaey, of Franklin Co., Ohio, writing 
us Jan. 5, said: 


**T have been confined to my bed for eight weeks, with 
erysipelas, but am getting better slowly. I have not been 
able to perform any work since I came back from Buffalo.” 


Eight weeks is a long time to be laid up, and especially 
for so naturally active a man as Mr. Ritchey. We shall not 
soon forget the lively part he took at the Buffalo convention, 
especially in the singing. It did us good to see how he really 
enjoyed the musical part of the meeting. We trust Mr. R. 
may soon be fully recovered, for he’s too valuable a man to be 
laid on his back. 


Hon. J. M. HAMBAUGH, our Illinois friend who removed 
to Southern California about two years ago, has met with sore 
affliction in the loss of his little boy, who died the day before 
Christmas. Mr. G. F. Merriam, a neighbor bee-keeper, wrote 
us as follows about it, on Christmas Day: 


‘*This is a very sad Christmas for our friend, J. M. Ham- 
baugh and family, for their youngest child, a very bright and 
promising boy of 4 years, lies dead at their home down the 
valley. He died yesterday forenoon, of pneumonia, being 
sick only 3 or 4 days. We go to-morrow to the funeral, and 
all his neighbors will go to testify their warmest sympathy for 
the family in their affliction.” 


Surely, Mr. Hambaugh has the heartfelt sympathy of his 
thousands of friends in this great bereavement that has come 
to him. Many of us know just how sad his heart is, for have 
we not past through a similar sorrow? But the thought that 
some sweet day there’ll be a reunion of separated hearts, 
brings cheer and comfort to the sorrowing. 





Epiror E. R. Root, of Gleanings, some thought at the 
Buffalo convention resembled another member of that meet- 
ing, Mr. D. W. Heise, of Canada, or vice versa. After refer- 
ring to this, and the comment we made thereon in these col- 
umns a time ago, Editor Root says this in Gleanings for 
Dec. 15: 


‘* By the way, this is not the only instance of mistaken 
identity at the Buffalo convention. Two men, of about the 
same size and height, who attended, lookt decidedly alike; 
when the two sat near each other it was almost impossible to 
tell-which from t’other. One was a quiet, genial, pleasant 
man; the other was always bobbing to his feet, and making 
himself notoriously disagreeable—always throwing out objec- 
tions, and never harmonizing with the discussion. I said to 
the first-mentioned person, after I had learned to distinguish 
one from the other, ‘Why, you look almost exactly like ‘ 

‘**7 am not flattered,’ said he. ‘I have nosympathy with 
his ways of doing. Such men are always a bore to a conven- 
tion, and a drag to good discussion.’ ” 





Yes, and we were also remarking about the resemblance 
to that ‘‘ quiet, genial, pleasant man,” when he said he felt 
like going home long before the convention closed, as soon as 
he learned that he was beiag mistaken for the one ‘‘ making 
himself notoriously disagreeable.” And we didn’t blame the 
first gentleman for wanting to get as far awayas he could 
from his disagreeable ‘‘double.” Perhaps it was kind for the 
convention to endure as much as it did from the disturber, but 
it certainly was not just to those who had come a long way to 
listen to helpful discussions. We hope that hereafter there 
may be no more disturbing elements present. 
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Coffee-Grounds for Smoke are recommended by a Ger- 
man bee-keeper as better than tobacco, because producing 
more smoke and not stupefying the bees. 


Receptacles for Wax, according to a writer in the Brit- 
ish Bee Journal, should be of earthenware, as iron, tin and 
copper have a bad effect on the color of the wax. 





Bee-Keeping on Shares.—A. Weathelet, of Rucher 
Belge, bas three out-apiaries in care of bee-keepers who re- 
ceive one-fifth of the harvest. That would be considered 
rather a small share in this country. 


Box-Hives for Wintering.—Le Rucher Belge says a 
movable-frame needs 35 to 40 pounds of stores for winter, 
and a fixt hive 22 to 26 pounds. If that is true it must be 
that box-hives are about 50 per cent. better than frame hives 
for wintering in Belgium. 


Bees for Cheaper Work.-—On theflIsland of Ceylon, 
formerly the flowers of vanilla were artificially fertilized by 
the hand of man. After bees were introduced this was no 
longer necessary, and the price of the product fell to a lower 
point.—Mrs. Wilma Bumler, in Bienen- Vater. 


Save the Fragments.—Bienen-Vater advises that before 
throwing away the accumulation of dead bees and gnawings 
found on the floor of the hive in winter and early spring, the 
whole should be past through a coarse sieve to save the little 
particles of wax. German thrift sometimes goes a good ways, 
but it might be a good thing to have enough of it to temper 
our American wastefulness. 


Introducing a Queen, by Doolittle’s plan, putting her 
in a cage made of foundation, M. von Rauschenfels says is an 
entire success with him, and he does not even care to open 
the hive afterward to see if the queen has been received. The 
plan has had little success in Europe, he says, because the 
trouble was not taken to make two or three little holes in one 
end of the cage so the queen could be fed. 


Free Hive-Entrances.—Thaddeus Smith relates in Glean- 
ings that 55 years ago his father had hives set on flat stones, 
the hive being raised 94 of an inch all around by nails at the 
four corners. These hives were left thus summer and winter, 
and he thinks there was never too much ventilation. Many 
of these hives remained 8 to 10 years thus without change, 
_ there never was any loss in wintering unless stores ran 
short. 





Split Sections.—While on this side the new-old no-bee- 
way section is baving the floor, in England quite astir is being 
made over something that has been in limited use ten years or 
more, the split section. Some split the whole section in two, 
then put the sheet of foundation between the two parts and 
then bring them together. Others have only the top and two 
sides split. When sections were first usedin this Samaney, © 
saw kerf was made part way through the top-bar of the sec 
tion to receive the foundation. 


Paraffine Paper Over Sections.—Some discussion has 
been taking place in Gleanings with regard to the benefit of 
paraffine paper over sections for the purpose of preventing 
the bees from daubing propolis on the sections. It seems that 
Mr. Danzenbaker claimed great advantage for its use, and 
took out a patent thereon, the ggg. sag being that bees 
were averse to touching paraffine. L. ‘Thompson, in the 
American Bee Journal and elsewhere, a adversely, and 
Dr. Miller said in Gleanings that his bees did not hesitate to 
put bee-glue directly on the paraffine surface, admitting, how- 
ever, that he had not followed instructions to weight down 
the paper with some sort of packing. E. R. Root insists that 
instructions should be followed, but admits that they did not 
achieve a glittering success when using ‘‘a super that Mr. 
Danzenbaker had prepared as just right.” In Dec. 15 Glean- 
ings Lee L. Esenhower takes middle ground; thinks the 





‘tor as to their merits. 





paraffine paper effective not because of *the character of the 
paraftine, but because it covers the sections air-tight; while 
in the same number S. D. Matthews is enthusiastic in praise, 
claiming a saving of several dollars in cleaning sections, and 
a higher price for the honey. 


Beating Unfair Discrimination.—In Belgium, a tax on 
sugar makes it expensive for winter feeding. The law allows 
a rebate on sugar not directly consumed, but used in making 
confections, etc. Bee-keepers applied for same rebate on 
sugar used for feeding, but were refused. Le Rucber Belge 
now proposes to have a manufacturer of conserves make a 
syrup of prunes, 80 per cent. sugar, call it ‘‘syrup apicole,” 
eat the prunes and feed the syrup to the bees, thus getting ad- 
vantage of the cheap rate. 


Keeping Queens Over Winter.—Doolittle relates in 
Gleanings that after trying somewhat faithfully in several 
ways he has never made a great success of keeping queens 
over winter except a single queen in a tolerably strong colony. 
With what is called a 4-frame nucleus he could sometimes 
succeed in getting queen and bees through to the harvest. 
Oftener they would waste away in late April or early May till 
they die entirely or were robbed. He could keep several 
queens caged all right till about February, when they would 
get uneasy and die with diarrhea, or the cluster would move 
to get at fresh honey and leave the caged queens to their fate. 
Then he tried nucleus boxes with frames 6 to 7 inches square, 
putting several over a strong colony in the cellar and tucking 
them up warm with blankets over them, but it ruined the 
strong colony, and out of 30 nuclei he only got through two 
queens. So he givesitup fora bad job and appeals almost 
pathetically for any little help that any one can give toward 
solving the problem. 


Production of Wax.—Reidenbach thinks he has de- 
termined that wax is produced from pollen in the large intes- 
tine of the bee. In his opinion, honey serves only to keep up 
heat during its production, making only a small amount of 
honey necessary for wax-production during warm weather. 
Careful analysis of the contents of the large intestine fixt him 
in his decision. He thinks more wax might be secured with- 
out loss of honey if the bees always had opportunity for build- 
ing, as inthe super, and in late summer in warm weather 
toward the outside of the brood-nest. In a time of dearth, in 
very hot weather, he took from a strong colony half its combs, 
they being densely covered with bees. In place of the re- 
moved combs he gave frames with starters. The bees began 
lively to gather pollen, and in eight days had built a half- 
pound of beautiful comb, with no loss of honey. Having 
enough of the old combs for brood, the queen did not occupy 
the new combs. At the same time the other colonies lay idle. 
—Pfaelzer Bienenzucht. 


The New Section and Fence.—Dr. C. C. Miller dis- 
cusses these in Gleanings, not entirely agreeing with the edi- 
The former raises some doubt as to 
the fence separator being cheaper in the long run, not quite 
seeing the force of the argument that the fence is cheaper be- 
cause used year after year, while the plain separator is thrown 
away after one year’s using. For he says that the plain sep- 
arator can also be used year after year, only it’s cheaper to 
buy new. Heindulgesina sly dig at the editor’s preference 
for section-holders over T supers, saying that while certain 
advantages claimed for the fence don’t count for the T super, 
they do count for the section-holder, so the fence is a good 
thing for those who have nothing better than the section- 
holder. 

The Doctor is hardly ready to admit that the new section 
will be more free from pop-holes in the corners, for on exam- 
ining sections produced in a Danzy super with fenceon one 
side of the sections, he found the pop-holes were worse than 
the common section with plain separators. ‘The editor 
replies that observation has been the reverse. 

Dr. Miller admits the saving in shipping-cases, and figures 
it down fine, making the saving $5.60 on 4,800 sections, 
which $5.60 will go a long ways toward paying the $1.00 per 
100 for the fence. He also thinks there will be an advantage 
in the new section from the fact that when standing on a table 
one section cannot possibly be pusht into another, as may be 
the case if the sections have the usual inset. He thinks 
grocers may be inclined to use cuss words when trying to get 
the first section out of acase when the sections fit so tight 
together that there is no room to get the thumb-nail between 
them. To this the editor replies that all shipping-cases should 
be supplied with a follower and wedge, both for safety in 
shipping and for convenience in taking different sizes of 
sections. 
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Notes from Western Iowa. 


This section of the country enjoyed a 
very warm, dry autumn up to Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and since then we have had solid 
winter weather. To-day there is five or six 
inches of snow, and still snowing. Bees 
went into winter quarters in good condi- 
tion, with plenty of stores. 

I'found the 10-frame hives very little 
heavier than the 8-frame ones, tho the 10- 
frame hives seemed to have the most bees. 
The yellower the bees, the heavier the 
brood-cbamber, with me. I find the strong, 
cross colonies of hybrids very hard to get 
into the cellar, where one leaves the bot- 
tom-board off. I have carried them and 
set them carefully close to the cellar door, 
loosened the hive from the bottom, and let 
it set two or three hours, then carefully lift 
off the bottom without any jar whatever, 
and still they would roll out all the way 
down cellar and till the cellar was dark- 
ened. But they generally came out strong 
in the spring. Isuspect a hundred or two 
make a pretty big show in the air, but are 
not enough to weaken the colony to any 
harmful extent. 

I shall respectfully beg leave to use the 
8-frame hives unless future experience dif- 
fers from the past in regard to swarming, 
in which I could see no difference. The 8- 
frame size is heavy enough for me when it 
comes to stacking them up in the cellar. 

I find the ‘‘home market” has its off 
years, as well as everything else. Two or 
three years ago I was wishing for honey to 
sell at 18 and 20 cents per pound, but now 
the home market is 10 cents, and nobody 
wants honey, either. If I should have pusht 
all my crop on the home market, in addi- 
tion to what was already bound to sell 
there, it would have been less than 10 cents. 

Bee-keepers are the only class I know of 
who are always urging others into their 
business. I have noticed those who are al- 
ways booming the bee-business as the best 
paying thing on earth, always have some- 
thing to sell to the prospective beginner. I 
have the same motive in not wanting so 
many to goin. So you see I don’t claim to 
be ‘holier than thou.’ Let bee-keepers 
beware lest in inducing their neighbors to 
keep bees, and educating them in the busi- 
ness, they destroy their own. ‘He that 
provides not for his own is worse than an 
infidel.’’ E. 8. MILEs. 

Crawford Co., Iowa, Dec. 3. 


—- - <<. + — 
A Beginner’s Experience with Bees. 


I think I saw a little instance of late 
which I have not seen explained in the 
valuable Bee Journal—valuable because 1 
would not sell the information I have ob- 
tained through its columns, since I sub- 
scribed for it in September, for four times 
the subscription price. 

Bees will goa long way to sting me when 
a good chance is open, but I am sucha 
lover of honey that I always thought if I 
ever got a chance to catch a swarm I would 
try it, and May 16 I got the chance, and 
with the aid of a visitor (an old bee-man) a 
box was made and the bees successfully 
gathered in. They staid and workt, of 
course. As I then had a colony of my own, 
I got bee-crazy at once, and closely eyed 
every paper and askt every man where I 
saw a bee-hive, for information. 

Being unusually busy the past summer, I 
did not disturb the bees until in August, 
when I got a hive with instructions to get 
my bees into it; as it had movable frames, 
I could examine them at will. I came 
home, got ready, and the next morning I 
went at it. 

I gave up smoking before I had the habit 
fairly learned, but of course it was all right 
to do anything to help the bees! So I 
hunted up an old keepsake pipe and home- 











Only 6 cts. per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 
Tipe Finest Alfalfa Honey! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 64¢ cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash Must accom- 
pany each order. 


(#~ A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
P age & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


———Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please meftion the American Bee Journal. TAtt 


BEE-KEEPERS: | 











e are making a strictly A No. 1 line of 


llives, Sections, Shipping-Cases, Frames, 


etc., and are selling these goods on their merits. 


We do not claim to sell at cost as we are not in business merely for what glory 
there may be attacht to it. 


We do claim that our goods are as fine as can be produced anywhere, and that our 
prices will be found fair and reasonable. 


We are in a position to serve you promptly and satisfactorily, and we ask you to 
give us a chance to do so. 


Why not write to us to-day for our Free, IHlustrated Catalog ? Or, better 
still, send us a list of what goods you will require for next season’s use, and we shall take 
pleasure in quoting prices on same. Very truly yours, . 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
snl, ot Star, Cange,Peite 

We PAY FREIGHT jitters bid A — pa oo KOVAan 

Ase 





new edition: finest, most complete yet issued STARK FRUIT BOOK 


sent free. STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. Stark, Mo. Roekport, Il. Dansville, N.Y. 


That Q Clipping Device Free ! 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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spun tobacco (as I had no other), and put 
in a full day with the bees. One might 
think it strange that I could occupy all of 
the time between sunrise and sunset at 
that time of the year, but if any one doubts 


my statement, just let them make it known : { T 

and I will explain. rf PB- CDETS f 
But thinking of the old adage, ‘“ A faint 

heart,’ etc., 1 stuck to the bees, and we a 

stuck together, and I have them yet; and 


as the desired information in regard to 
vi ing is gi i f . i nn . 
Nev at nl conbaut han Gan ok od Closes Its Tenth Year With Substantial Improvements. 
with me in the spring. 
Nov. 24 I bad occasion to call on a neigh- oa 








a 


ai ail 





bor who was fortunate enough to get a col- 
ony last spring; they swarmed, so that he 
had three colonies in the fall. During a 
conversation with bim he spoke of his bees, 
and askt me to goand look at them. On 
approaching the first hive he said, ‘* This is 
the strongest: it has the bottom full, and 
has stored some honey besides.”’ 

Upon removing the cover,I said, ‘‘ No 
live bees in that hive.”’ 

He replied, ‘‘ Yes, it is nearly full.” 

The super was removed, and the frames 
taken out one by one, until all were out— 
10 in all (Langstroth, I think) and exam- 
ined. Each frame had a full comb, and 
some honey on each side, in spots varying 
in size from about one to three inches in 
diameter, all near the top of the frame, the 
other parts being eatenout. There wasa 
small bunch of dead bees in the top of the 
frames near the front of tbe hive, but not a 
live bee to be found. The hive was a new 
one, and apparently clean otherwise. The 
hive-entrance was open the full width. The 
man said he lookt at them about two weeks 
before, and they were all right. Were 
they robbed before it became cold, or what 
was the trouble? SUBSCRIBER. 

Dane Co., Wis., Nov. 29, 1897. 





Superseded Queen—Good Season. 


In regard to the colony of bees I wrote 
about on page 809, baving lost their queen, 
the weather turned warm here today and 
gave me a chance to examine the hive, ani 
I found it contained a beautiful queen and 
a strong colony of bees, with plenty of 
winter stores. It seems to me now that 
the old queen died of old age, and the bees, 
seeing her condition, superseded her some 
time ago. Thisis another proof that two 
queens can exist in the same department of 
a hive at the same time, under certain con- 
ditions. 

The past season was good in this locality, 
principally white clover, of which I never 
sawso much. My colonies yielded a sur- 
plus of 136 pounds per colony, all white 
clover extracted honey. 


Ihave only a small apiary, situated at 
my home in Kentucky, a suburb of Cincin- 
nati. I keep bees fur pleasure only, still 
they yield a nice little sum every year, 
which pays me for any little trouble I may 
be put to in attending tothem. Extracted 
honey sells at 15 cents per pound here, and 
I don’t have to go out of the house to sell 
it either. J. N. LADENBURGER. 

Newport Co., Ky., Dec. 8, 1897. 





Appreciated All Around. 


DEAR SIR AND PUBLISHER:—Please find 
enclosed money order for $1.00 (the price 
received for 10 pounds of nice honey sold) 
to renew my subscription for 1898. I see 
many write that they can’t get along with- 
out the‘‘Old Reliable.” NowlI could get 
along, but I don’t intend to so long as I 
can trade the surplus labor of one colony of 
bees for 24 hours for 12 months’ reading of 
the Bee Journal—52 copies of the American 
Bee Journal for one day’s surplus, and a 
fine premium thrown in! Who of the many 
thousands in this ‘Grand Old Union of 
States,” that have afew colonies of bees, 
would not be glad to give twice 10 pounds 
of their best honey to some old, practical 
bee-master, for a half hour’s visit every 
Friday afternoon; who would go out some- 
where among the bees with you, sit down 
and tell of his travels, expetlenee, discov- 








Increase in Size. 
Beginning with the Dec..No., eight more pages are 
added; making thirty-six in all. 
Better Paper. 
Heavy, white, sized and super-calendered paper is used 
in printing the Dec. No., and its use will continued. 
New Type. 
The Dec. No. is printed with large, clear, new type 
of that beautiful style called the Ronaldson. 
A Beautiful Cover. 
The cover is of extra heavy, smooth, cream - colored 


Paradox, printed in that warmest and richest of all 
colors—claret. 
A Fine Frontispiece. 

As a frontispiece, printed on 80-lb., Ivory Enameled 
paper, is a half-tone, made from a photograph, of a 
comb badly infected with foul brood. A more perfect 
picture of such a comb has never been made. In short, 
the Review will now compare favorably with the high-class 
magazines, as regards typographical neatness and beauty. 
As to the value of the information that it contains, here 
is a partial list of 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
Foul Brood. 


Many descriptions of foul brood have been given, but 
none the equal for detail, exactness and clearness, of 
that given by Mr. R. L. Taylor in the Dec. Review. 
With this description, aided by the accompanying en- 
graving above mentioned, no one need fail in positively 
identifying foul brood. Not only this, but Mr. Taylor 
also gives plain, simple and exact methods for getting 
rid of the disease. 


The Plain Section. 
Mr. L. A. Aspinwall has used this style of section for sever- 
al seasons, and in the Dec. Review he enumerates its many 
advantages, and illustrates and describes the style of super 
and separator with which he uses it. He also illustrates a 
simple machine for cleaning propolis from sections of this 
style, nearly as rapidly as they can be handled. 

First Premium Wax. 
The finest wax, that of a clear, pearly, ‘‘ dandelion yellow,”’ 
wax that for two years in succession took first premium at 
the Wis. State Fair, was made by Edward Ochsner, and in 
the Dec. Review he tells exactly how it was rendered. 

Shipping Comb Honey. 
The bee-keepers who never have cause to mourn the loss 
of honey broken in shipment, would be more plentiful if 
all could read in the Dec. Review of the simple yet novel 
method employed by J. E. Crane to prevent the trucking 
and ‘‘ dumping ’’ of heavy crates of honey. 

But there is not room to tell more; better send $1.00 
for the Review for 1898, and receive the Dec. No. free ; or, 
if you prefer to see that issue before subscribing, 

Send Ten Cents, 

In silver or stamps (either U. S. or Canadian ), and the 
Dec. No. will be sent you, and with it will be sent two or 
three other back numbers. This will give you a fair idea 
of the Review, and, if you should then wish to subscribe, 
the tén cents that you have paid may apply on the sub- 
scription. A coupon will be sent entitling you to the 
Review one year for go cents, if sent in during 1898. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 
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and mistakes in beedom, and what he 
= Jearned and read since his visit the 
week before, and answer any question you 
askt about bees—and just as he arose to go 
tell you where to get the best supplies 
cheapest, buy the best queens, an the 
price of honey in the several markets; then 
along in January, when tbere was little to 
do, come for a week’s chat, board himeelf, 
and tell where you bad made several mis- 
takes, so you would be posted next time 
and avoid them; answer all the questions 
you askt him about bees you cou d think 
of, and many you would never think of? 


I think the old man would be as popular 
as Santa Claus, and go away loaded about 
as heavily as some of our bees are loaded 
during white clover bloom. 


Well, bere’s the ‘‘ Old Reliable,’’ ready to 
do all this, and more, for just one day’s 
surplus from one good colony of bees. t 
him in, cranks, and give him the 10 pounds 
of honey, and then write to him once in 
awhile, between his weekly visits, and tell 
him that you appreciate him and learned 
very much from bis last visit. It will en- 
courage him to greater effort to instruct 
you. And, above all, don’t forget the 10 
pounds of honey; pay him his just due in 
advance—he needs it to limber up his 
tongue and smooth bis voice. 

So opines an old soldier of 61. 

CyYRENE E. Morris. 

Carroll Co., Iowa, Nov. 28, 1897. 





Bee-Keeping in Virginia. 


I have now 18 colonies of bees, and most 
of them will winter all right, but I have 
eight that I have given about 40 pounds of 
white sugar —— I mean 40 pounds of 
sugar dissolved in boiling syrup. I think 
they will stand it all right if the winter is 
not too hard. Ihad eight old colonies in 
the spring, and I saved 15 swarms, 13 in 
May and two the first of June. Some few 
wentaway. I thoughtI was going to get 
a fine lot of honey, but about the time pen d 
stopt swarming the dry spell set in, whic 
lasted about 10 weeks, and the pastures all 
dried up; then when it rained it was a cold 
rain, and the weather continued cool some 
days, so the fall flowers were a complete 
failure, and I lost three of my last swarms 
by starvation before I knew anything of it. 
I thought, of course, that as long as the 
weather kept open they could get a living, 
but I found it not so. Ialso lost two colo- 
nies by what we call the “‘ web worm.” I 
have had bees for the last 18 years, and I 
have been bothered more this year with 
the worms than all the rest of the time. I 
use the Langstroth 10-frame hives, and al- 
ways change my bees from one hive to an- 
other in early spring, so as to clean the 
hives of all filth. This part of the world is 
very flat; I have the James river on the 
southwest of me, and there is but little 
open land, and no such thing as pasture 
fields. Some few little truck farms are 
northeast of me, and the woods that are 
real near me on the east are almost all 
native pine and oak trees. 

Gero. C. ELLIs. 

Warwick Co., Va., Nov. 15. 





Bees Killing Each Other. 


There +o astrange article on page 
663, which I wrote to a queen-breeder, yet 
itistrue. In about 40 days after Italianiz- 
ing one colony, they commenced war be- 
tween the reds and blacks. It took the red 
bees two days to kill them off to the last 
bee. There were plenty of each race fora 
strong colony, but the blacks didn’t show 
any fight at all, but seemed willing to be 
superseded. After that they got to killing 
their own bees, and as I said before, it was 
not a case of robbing, as some would think, 
as there were no yellow bees in this settle- 
ment except mine. I had Italianized other 
colonies, but their yellow bees were too 
young to work. 

I might be mistaken about the super con- 
trolling the fighting, and I might have been 
mistaken in there being too many bees. 
was transferring at that time to movable- 





9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth § Square Glass Jars. 


, , ° 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Bre-KEEePers’ SUPPLIES in general,etc etc, 
Send for our new =. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 

Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 


Rippi Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, “Rabbeting Groov- 


ing. Gaining. oing, 
Rdging-u . Jointing Stu 
ete. Full Lineof ‘oot and 


Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. 0O 

46 Water 8t SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers |! 


We have made arrangements 60 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 








5D 10D 25 50D 
Alsike Clover........ .70 81.26 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover (white). 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ...... 1.60 3.75 7. 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.... 90 2.00 3.50 


coe Oe J i 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. k, Claremont, Calif., 


"”—-Bae-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 

Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 

Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE KEEPERS ] Let me send you my 64- 
m t page Catalog for 187. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California =* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely iblustrated 00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St. - SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








frame hives, and the red bees would sneak 
into the black colonies and get some honey. 
If there is such a a as bees scenting 
each other, it is just ble they lost their 
scent by being in the black colonies too 
long, or got the scent of the black bees on 
them. The red bees seemed to be beavily 
loaded when they returned home, but when 
they alighted their red sisters would begin 
to nibble on them, and in a very short time 
they would sting them. 

Some one says I was mistaken; that they 
were red bees from somewhere robbing 
mine. No, indeed. Some one says they 
were diseased. I think not. I never knew 
but one bee-disease in these cold moun- 
tains; it is a bad one, too—starvation. 
Very likely some of the old bee-keepers are 
acquain with it. Itis very bad on late 
swarms and old colonies that have swarmed 
too often, if not in the right man's hands, 
for we have no fall honey in this locality. 


The fighting bees are in good condition, 
and very strong, and as healthy as I ever 
had. When I finisht transferring, I thought 
I bad advanced a little in bee-culture. 

Blount Co., Tenn. G. W. Wi1cox. 





Several Notes and Comments. 


I brought my 16 colonies out of the cellar 
on March 28. They were in good condition 
except two. I[ had the first two swarms on 
June 11, and the last one on July 24, a sec- 
ond swarm from a prime swarm. I doubled 
up some and some did it themselves. so l 
had 42 colonies, but one that had swarmed 
three times and one twice, were queenless. 
I took off over 500 pounds of comb honey, 
and have sold 350 pounds for 10 and 11 cents. 

The bees had a good play Nov. 20, and on 
the 23rd I opened the cellar window, and 
they went through intothecellar. I hived 
three swarms without any covering, not 
one bee stinging me, and! don’t care if I 
have half a dozen, it is just as if a mos- 
— bit me; it swells but little on the 

eshy places. Not any of my swarms es- 
caped, even if I don’t use propolis. 
hen my hives are ready | put them in- 
to the cellar, so they are cool when the bees 
swarm, Then I wet old carpet and put it 
over the cover. There was something new 
to me thissummer. When I hived my first 
second-swarm, about six bees with a queen 
came out of the hive; after this there came 
bees out of the entrance, which were stung. 

Does selling comb honey by the section 
mean for one pound, even if it doesn’t 
weigh it? If so, that isn’t right. 

In Appleton, 13 miles from here, a farm- 
er’s wife sold eight full sections of comb 
honey for 50 cents to a consumer. It is 
oe that not all farmers are fit for bee- 

ee 


ng. 

Wher I took honey from one hive last 
summer, in wide frames, holding eight sec- 
tions, I renewed them with starters, but 
took three frames out and put three in 
where it was already workt in the sections. 
It commenced to get dark, so I held the 
frames before the entrance, some bees 
crawled off and ‘‘called’”’ at the entrance, 
but the rest came to the other end, which I 
heldin my hand. I puta stick under that 
end, and left them over night; early in the 
morning they were there yet. That 
brought me to the conclusion that bees 
can’t hear. 

The American Bee Journal is what it 
claims to be on the first page: ‘' Devoted,”’ 
etc. That is why I like ft. 

Wo. DvuESCHER. 

Brown Co., Wis., Dec. 14, 1897. 





Bees and Horticulture, Etc. 


Some of the late numbers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal are worth the whole sub- 
scription — I was especially pleased 
with Mr. ——s paper on ‘The Relation 
of Bees to Horticultnre,’ on page 757. I 
have handed it to the editor of the Farm 
and Orchard, at Las Cruces, and it will 
appear in that paper soon. There has been 
considerable complaint around here that 
bees injure or damage the grapes, some 
even thinking that the bees injure fruit by 
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THE PROGESSIVE BEE-KEEPER 


Is a 28-page monthly bee-journal publisht at Higginsville, Mo.—price 50 cts. a year. With 
the year of 1898, we begin the eighth volume, hence it is past the experimental stage. MR. 
BB. Leahy and G. M. Doolittle, editors. Some of the features of 1898 will be a con- 
tinuation of ** Wayside Fragments,’’ by Somnambulist. ** Eperience 
and Its Iessons,’’ by R. C. Aikin. This series of articles will be reviewed by Mr. 
Doolittle, which is practically giving jis experience with its lessons. ‘‘ Experience and Its 
Lessons,”’ as reviewed, will be a gold-mine for beginners and advantageous to those more 
advanced in bee-culture. The somnambulist articles are written in a pleasing style, as 
none but ‘‘Sommy”’ could write them. They are highly entertaining and instructive. 
Dr. C. ©. Miller and other popular writers also cotribute to.its columns. The Pro- 
GRESSIVE is a popular journal at a popular price. Printed in the highest art, on beautiful 
paper. Fearless in its character, newsy in its contents, and artistic in its make-up. Re- 
member the PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER is but 50c. a year. The PROGRESSIVE and that ‘‘ one 
only’ book for beginners, the Amateur Bee-Keeper, by Prof. J. W. Rouse, 
both for 65c. A sample copy of the ProGressive for your name, and a beautiful, illus- 
trated catalog of apiarian supplies for the asking. Address, 


LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


'S % B f 
Fl f ARE RELIABLE, 
Everything grownin Reid’s Nurseries is c 
Every effort is 
We sell direct and ship 
direct, saving fifty per cent. on Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Write for cata- 















healthy, well-rooted and true to name, 
made to save expense to customers, 









estimates or suggestions. Try Star Strawberry, Eldorado 
REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
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| OUR PRICES st? Weare Smale 
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logue, 


7 Blackberry. 








EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
b Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


| SOUTH-WEST. 
¥: * Send for Catalog. 

= FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an aplary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, Santa Ana, Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 

SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 


_=, In clothes washed with the 
ae * BUSY BEE WASHER.” 
100 pieces in one hour and 


ing the ne 
Champion Chafi-Hive 

with dovetailed body and supers, 

| and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $388 

HK. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 

} Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


| fee -, ) —The LOVER?’S . 
| Cupid S Dart I uzzle DELIGHT. 
| Cupid’s Dart sped through space, 
Aimed with much precision; 
lts target—in a conspicuous place— 
Was pierced beyond recognition. 
Cupid at once withdrew the arrow, 
Fearful of the result of his aim, 
But the work was done—the escape narrow— 
Perhaps you can do the same. 


G2 The most interesting puzzle for sweet- 

hearts out. Senton receipt of 10 cents, post- 

age prepaid. GINDER & BOTTOME, 
1A2t St. Paul Building, New York, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PAID FOR 
Cash peeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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+ WANTED. ace 
ma — sale, Write for terms. 
Lake Erie Mfg. COs, 147 E.13 St., Erie, Pa. 


44E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP & % 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = = Chicago 


ey] SEE THAT WINK ! 
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Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 


Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 


— * ae 
NY 1h Y 162 Mass. Ave., 
povocn’s #0" INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent ae ee per of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them’ are shown on one of 
om SYST the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 

i TEAM will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 

HATCH Chickens With the MODEL mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 

: 4 EXCELSIOR Incubator they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 

es Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- So those who order first will get the most 

~— BOR _ Thousands ae consents ‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
west priced the Bee Journal office. 


first-class Hatcher made. 
: TAHL,®@ 
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® EXCELSIOR 
Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 











GEO. H. 8 
7 idus. Catalogue. 1114 to122 8. 6th Mt, Quincy TL 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


| See the premium offers on page 11! 





taking the nectar from the blossom. It is 
very hard to convince this class of people 
that they are wrong, especially for a bee- 
keeper. They think he is prompted by self- 
interest, and a desire for gain at their ex- 
pense. 

If all the charges which I have heard 
brought against bees were true, I would 
quit the business quick. It would not suit 
me. I am not built that way. I believe 
the same would be true of a large majority 
of the bee-keepers. 

Mr. Golden’s method of controlling in- 
crease and producing comb honey is tbe 
nrost valuable method of management that 


has been advanced in 10 years. So I think, 
tho I practice the plan a little differently 
from the way which be gives. I believe I 


have improved on it, at least for this 
locaiity, or anywhere where bees are 
greatly inclined to swarm, and seem stub- 
born when returned. I believe the Golden 
plan, or some other that is practically the 
same, that is, some modification of it to 
suit conditions in different localities, is 
sure to come into general use. 


I have practiced the plan given on page 
708, by ‘*Sage-Brush,”’ for getting colonies 
supplied with worker-comb without the use 
of foundation. I consider it much better 
than giving full sheets of foundation. 


I have most of my combs built in nuclei, 
one at a time, according to Mr. Doolittle’s 
plan, and they are perfect. It is very sel- 
dom that 1 put in a full sheet of foundation. 

W. C. GATHRIGHT. 

Dona Ana Co., New Mex. 





In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Cutting Out Drone-Comb—Are 
Drones of Value in a Hive? 
Query 66.—1. Do you practice cutting out 

all drone-comb from:your colonies ? 

2. Don’t you think that some drones stimu- 
late acolony, and by their extra heat area 


benefit to a colony in a cold, backward spring? 
—New ENGLAND. 


E. France—1. Mostof it. 2. No. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. No. 2. I do. 

Eugene Secor—1. No. 2. It may be, 
but I am not sure. 

R. L. Taylor—1. No. 2. I would pre- 
fer workers to the drones. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. Very nearly. 2. 
I prefer workers to drones. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. I allow 4 to 6 
square inches of drone-comb to each 
hive. 2. Theoretically, yes ; practically, 
no. 


Jas. A. Stone—1. Ido not. 2. I can- 
not say as to that. Their presence 
would certainly be a help in keeping up 
the heat in the hive. 


C. H. Dibbern—1. I cut out all the 
drone-comb butavery little. 2. Yes, in 
early spring I like to have a few drones 
in every colony, as it seems to give them 
life and energy. 


W. G. Larrabee—1. No, but I have 
very little drone-comb, as I use full 
sheets of foundation in the _ brood- 


frames. 2. I would rather have the 
same number of workers. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. Yes, if I’ve time. 
2. Inever saw any excitement caused 
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by drones except when the workers were 
killing them off. A pound or pint of 
workers would make as much heat as 
the same.quantity of drones, and where 
can you get drones in a cold, backward 
spring ? 

J. M. Hambaugh—1. I do when not 
too shiftless. 2. There will always be 
sufficient drones for practical purposes. 
Iam not sure they could be of any use 
in the manner mentioned. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. My rule is to 
cut out all drone-comt, but there will 
always be more or less drone-cells 
formed around the margin for their de- 
velopment. 2. I agree with you. 


Emerson T. Abbott—1. No. 2%. In a 
‘‘eold, backward” spring there would 
not be any drones, in all probability. 
They may be some benefit, and they may 
not. Iam free toconfess I don’t know. 


Wm. McEvoy—1. No. I shut out all 
the drone-comb by filling the frames full 
of foundation. 2. No. As arule, when 
the colonies have some drones reared 
they are pretty strong in worker-bees, 
and don’t need the beat of the drones. 


A. F. Brown—1. To a certain extent 
nearly all colonies will manage, notwith- 
standing the best of care by the apiarist 
to the contrary, to have a few square 
inches of drone-comb somewhere on the 
frames. 2. A few drones in a hive do 
no harm, in my estimation. 


J. A. Green—1. I used to, and would 
prefer todo this now, but most of my 
colonies have not had a brood-frame re- 
moved in two years or more. 2. You 
cannot keep all drones out without ex- 
traordinary care. Workers are just as 
warm as drones, and a lot more useful 
otherwise. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1. Yes, and re- 
place it with worker-comb as much as 
possible. 2. No, No, NO. You will 
always have more drone than you need 
if you cutout drone-comb ever so care- 
fully. Astothe heat, we would rather 
have that of the workers reared in the 
same space. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. I donot. 2. Iam 
not able to give an authoritative answer. 
I have had very prosperous colonies that 
had large numbers of drones, but if 
nearly all of the drones had been work- 
ers, I think they would have been more 
so. I think it wise to restrict, but not 
to suppress the drones. 


J. E. Pond—1. Ido not. 2.1 think 
Nature provides the rule, and attempts 
to follow it, by allowing a small amount 
of drone-comb in the brood-chamber. I 
do not, however, think that any extra 
heat produced by drones amounts to 
anything of value, my idea being that a 
colony should contain some drone-comb 
in order to be normal. 

G. W. Demaree—1. I have quit doing 
so much work with the bees. If I finda 
surplus of drone-comb in a hive I re- 
move it, giving worker-comb in its place. 
The work is done at such times as gives 
the least fuss and labor. 2. A reason- 
able number of drones in a hive is a 
natural and normal condition in their 
season. I have had colonies do well 
with large numbers of drones, and do 
equally well with few or no drones. 





Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will bold their annual meet- 
ing in Room 31. Capitol Building, Denver, 
Jan. 17 and 18,1898. The meeting begins at 
9a.m. There isimportant business for this 
meeting, and all should be present. 

C. AITKIN, Pres., Loveland, Colo. 

F. RAUCHFUuss, Sec., Elyria, Colo. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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Chicago, I1l,, Dec. 13.—Fancy white 11 to 
12c. No. 1, 10c.; tancy amber, 8 to 9c.; No. 1, 
7c.; fancy dark. 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
amber. 4 to 5c.; dark, 4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

The demand for comb honey is not satisfac- 
tory. and it can be bought at even lower 
prices than quoted, where it is not in the 
hands of regular dealers. There seems to be 
no outside demand. Extracted without special 
change. Beeswax is scarce. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec.13.—Fancy white, 
12 to léc.; No. 1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c. Extracted, 
white, 5% to 6c.; amber.4% to 5c. Beeswax, 
25 to 27c. 

This market has been fairly sustained on 
honey since our last report. alues remain 
about the same, as there has been a very good 
consumptive demand, especially for ex- 
tracted, while the comb honey has seemed to 
accumulate with increast receipts, and we 
feel to meet the demand even if at a reduc- 
tion from quotations. There seems to be 
more demand from those who eat honey than 
in former seasons, which is a good feature of 
the trade which we desire to encourage. We 
are expecting a good trade from this forward. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 15,—Fancy white. 
12 to 12%c.: No. 1,11 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9to10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 7c.; amber. 4 
to5ce. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Fancy white 
11 to1lc.: off grades, ¥Y to 10c.; buckwheat 
and mixt, 6% to 7c. Extracted, California 
white, 5 to 5%c.; light amber, 4% to 4%c.; 
white clover and basswood, 5 to 5\c.; buck- 
wheat, 4 to 4%c; Southern, 50c. a gallon. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 25 to 27c. 

Our market remains quiet. Fancy grades 
of white comb are about cleaned up. and 
these would find sale on arrival at quotations. 
We have a large stock of buckwheat, mixt, 
and ofi grades of white, and, as the demand 
for these is very iight, we cannot encourage 
further shipments for the near future, Ex- 
tracted of all kinds is selling fairly well. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Dec. 15, — Fancy 
white, 11 to 12c.; No. 1,10 to 11c.; fancy am- 
ber, 10c.; No. 1, 9%c.; fancy dark 9 to 9\%c.; 
No. 1,8to9c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; am- 
ber. 4 to4%c.: dark,4c. Beeswax, 23c. 

Market holds firm at above prices. Good 
——— for extracted. Wax is quiet but firm 
at 23c. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 15.—Fancy white, 
10% to Lic,; No. 1. 10 to 10%c.; fancy amber, 
9% to 10c.; No. 1.910 9%c.; fancy dark. 8% 
to 9c. Extracted, white, 5% to 6c.;:: amber, 
5 to 5%c.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12 1-2c.; No. 1. 10 1-2 to 111-2c.; fancy 
amber, 9 1-2 to 10c.; No. 1, 9c.; fancy dark, 
8c. Extracted, white, 5 to5 1-2c.: amber, 4 
vw 4%c.; dark, 31-2 to 4c. Beeswax, 24 1-2 
to 25e. 

We wonld advise prompt shipments of 
honey. We do not see any probabilities of bet- 
ter prices. The stock of honey is ample for 
the demand. 


Albany, N. ¥., Dec. 13,—Fancy white, 12 
to 13c.; No.1, 11to 12c.; fancy amber. 8 to 
9c.; No. 1, 8c ; fancy dark, 8c.; No. 1, 7% to 
8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4% to 
5c.. dark, 4 to 4c. 

There isan ample stock of comb on hand 
and selling freely at quotations. Extracted 
is not plenti!uland from nformation received 
there is not much in the hands of producers, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Strictly fancy 1- 
pound comb honey is more active at mostly 
10c.. occasionally lic., but all other gradas 
are dormant and have to ve cut to almost any 
price to move them, ranging from 8c. down 
to 6c. Extracted is moving slowly at 5 to 6c, 
for fancy; dark, 4 to4%ec. A liberal quantity 
can be sold; and, of course, the low grades 
can be forced off for what they will bring. if 
owners cannot do any better. 


There is no selling pressure of consequence 
on desirable lots of water white, either comb 
or extracted, such being held as a rule at full 
quotations. Amber grades are in greater sup- 
ply than the demand. and market for this 
class presents an easy tone. Dark qualities 
arein poor request, despite low asking fig- 
ures. Beeswax is firm at current quotations, 
with very little offering, either from first or 
second hands. 





Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 13,—Fancy white, 
13 to l4c.; No’ 1. 12¢.: fancy amber, 10c.; 
No. 1. 9c.; No. 1 dark, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5 to 5%c.; amber, 5c.; dark, 4 to 4%c. Bees- 
wax. 27c. 

Honey is arriving very freely; market is a 
little off. Beeswax is in good demand. 


Boston, Mass., Wov. 8.—Fancy white. in 
cartons. 13c.: No. 1. 11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 
10c. Extracted, white, 6 to 7c.; amber, 5 to 
5%c. Beeswax, 28c. 

No. 1 and fancy honey has sold well during 
the past 10 days. but off grades and light 
weight is going slowly. Beeswax is in good 
demand and but little here. 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1.10 to Lle.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 7 to 8c, Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 toic. Bees- 
wax, 25 to 26c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov, 8.—Fancy white, 
11 to l3c.; No 1, 9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white. 5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Demand for fancy white comb honey and 
fancy white extracted is exceptionally good, 
while there is almost no demand for dark or 
amber comb or extracted honey. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 8.—There is no 
change in prices, but rather a slow demand 
for all kinds of honey. We quote 10 to 13c. 
as the range of prices for best white comb 
honey, and 3 1-2 to 6c., for extracted, accord- 
ing to quality. Beeswax isin fair demand at 
20 to 25c. for good to choice yellow. Cincin- 
nati is no place for dark comb honey. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fllis. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8+. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Oo., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAs. DADANT & SON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Mr, Selser handles no honey on commission 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co., 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Brisnop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 

BLAKE. Scott & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 

M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

WALTER 8S. PouperR, 162 Massachusetts ave, 
Albany, N. Y. 

CHASs. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





THE MONEY QUESTION 


is easily settled by the poul “try question. 

can settle the poultry question by reference to our 

Mammoth Annual Poultry Cuide 
Contains 100 pages printed in finest colers, 

30 varieties of poultry and how to treat them in 

health and disease and how tomake money with 

them. Poultry house plans,recipes; postpaid Ide, 


John Bauscher Jr, Box 94, Freeport, IL 
44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled prospes. 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BER- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MPG. €0., Nicollet 
. Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


etes, Sor the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—5o0 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


NEW YORK 





Vis the city, 


105 Park Place, is the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(G8" Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 

and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 

== dress of every Bee-Keeper in 

America. e supply Deal- 

—— ers as wellas consumers. We 

have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 

feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Christmas! New Year! 


“Done gone.” The next thing to think about is 
fencing Our new catalogues are ready, calendars 
are a Sverreen is ready here. Are you? 
Ax anything you want to know. See “ad"’ in next 
ssue 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE ©0., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Wholesale 


COMB FOUNDATIO and Hetail. 
Working Wax tice tcrcisn A Specialty, 


At Reduced Prices during the Winter. 


My Foundation will SPEAK FOR ITSELF, and 
rices are O. K. So donot fail to write fora 
atalog with prices and samples. 


Beeswax taken in Exchange for Foun- 
dation or any other Supplies. 


GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “Roksan 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay you to 

send me list of Goods wanted. MI. H ONT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











21st 
Year 


ver Dadant's Foundation. 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybodydo? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


(38 Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 
OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 


——ANB—— 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(3 Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


We Are the People #####«: 


——WHO CAN TURN OUT—— 


F'BINIGIES) cieniea separstorn 


—AND— 


PLAIN SECTIONS, 


(Sections without Insets) 


FOR 1898S. 


Having special appliances and machinery, we can make them right. 
late years has seemed to stir such a furor 
in the Bee-Keeping World as these Goods. 


(S~ If you don’t know about them, send to 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
New 1898 Catalog Largely Re-written, out by January 15. 


We 








Nothing in 








